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CHAPTER: III, 
Yes, though impressions calm and sweet 
rill round my heart and warm my breast 
And I am only glad, 
The tear-drop stands in either eye, 
And yet I cannot tell thee why; 
I’m pleased and yet I’m sad. 

Sir Hueu Devancy with a cautious hand opened 
the door of the large, breezy apartment, where his 
fair child was awaiting him, and held up his finger in 
token of silence to his companion as they advanced 
into the room, 

“Trene, my darling, did you think I was away 
long?” he asked, placing himself at her side, while 
he motioned Eustace Villiers to a seat opposite. 

r “ No,” she replied, with a quick, listening attitude. 

No—but you have brought some one with you, 
papa. I can tell you are not alone. Why should you 
deceive me?” she added, half-reproachfully. 

“My beloved, you do me injustice to dream of 
such a cruelty,” he returned, ‘I did but wait before 
I announced to-you @ stranger’s presence—at least, 
I should say, the presence.of a new frieond—a new 
acquaintance, who will, I hope, bring much happiness 
to cheer my Irene’s solitary life. You will suffer his 
presence for my sake—will you not, my pet?” 

“ Pardon me, Sir Hugh; you are surely doing Miss 
Delancy an injustice now,” interrupted Eustace, in 
his mellow tones, that carried a peculiar charm in 
their refined accent and soothing softness, “She 
needs no such pleading to allow the visits of one who 
desires to cheer you in. your seclusion without in- 
truding on your privacy, and who will ever be at your 
orders to come and to depart, as if he were a son of 
the house. You will permit me this privilege, will 
you not, Miss Delancy ?” he added, going toward her 
and gently taking her hand in his with a velvet-like 








[THE UNJUST STEWARD. ] 


pressure that soothed rather than alarmed the timid 
girl’s susceptible nerves. 

Irene’s large eyes were turned in the direction of 
the voice with an inquiring gaze. 

It was almost impossible to believe that she was 
sightless—the look was so feminine in its fawn-like 
timidity, so speaking in the doubting deliberation 
with which she listened to his words, 

There was silence for a moment. 

At length the breathless anxiety of the watchers 
was relieved. 

“ Yes,” she said, softly, “I like your voice and 
yourtouch, I do not think you will weary me. If 
my father wishes it you shall come.” 

A brilliant flash gleamed from Eustace Villiers’s 
glittering eyes as he exchanged a look of triumph 
with the blind girl’s father. 

“ That is what I expected,” he said. “I knew you 
were too unselfish and noble to deprive Sir Hugh of 
the very slightest relaxation from his devotion to you, 
Miss Delancy ; and it will, I hope, only add to your 
cheerfulness if he be soothed and diverted in his 
anxious cares. Now it is settled jet us forget all these 
formalities,” he added, lightly. “Sir Hugh, it would 
be an ill-omened commencement of our task to keep 
Miss Delancy any longer from refreshment.” 

And as he spoke he quickly placed himself on the 
other side of Irene’s couch, and began to assist her to 
some of the exquisite fruit and creams and the sa- 
voury petit pains that were waiting for discussion, 

It seemed almost like witchcraft, 

An hour before the very existence of the daring in- 
truder had been unknown to the father and daughter, 
and now he was sitting, coolly sharing their most 
domestic meal, assisting [rene to the tempting morsels 
that he seemed to know by instinct were adapted to 
her delicate appetite, and which he contrived to place 
most conveniently within her reach. 

“ One would think you had been accustomed to an 
invalid, Mr. Villiers,” said Sir Hugh, with a half- 
pleased, half-piqued air, gs he watched his daughter's 
submissive acceptance of the stranger’s attentions, 

“You are right, Sir Hugh, -I was for weeks, nay 
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months, the attendant of a dear, fair sister,” was the 
reply. ‘She died in this sunny land, and I have 
never left it since.” 

“ And did she suffer—was she very sad?” asked 
Irene, anxiously. 

“ She was like a fading flower that needed all the 
light and warmth it could receive,” said Eustace, feel- 
ingly ; “and, thank Heaven, she did not lack one 
breath of such soothing breezes till her last hour. But 
— malady was too deep, too hopeless,” he added, 
sadly, 

“Like mine,” was the touching, scarcely audible 
comment, 

‘Not so, Miss Delancy. For your affliction there 
are ever hope and comfort and soothing alleviation ; 
for my poor Constance all that could be accomplished 
was to prolong life,” replied Eustace, firmly. “But 
do not let us speak of such melancholy subjects. I 
was wrong to mention my own griefs when I came 
to strive to cheer yours. Tell me, did you enjoy the 
opera last night?” he added, cheerfully. “I watched 
your changing expressions so closely that I believe I 
could read each emotion you felt, and they all seemed 
glad and blissful.” 

Trene’s face lighted up. 

“Ah, yes, it was exquisite—like a breeze from 
Paradise,” she murmured, asif rather recalling herowu 
dream-like happiness than answering her companion, 
*¢ And then that voice!—it was like an angel’s more 
than a mortal woman’s. Oh, how I should love her, 
that wondrous girl,” she went on, clasping her hands, 
* Norma is her name, isit not ? A sweet name I think. 
Is she very beautiful, Mr. Villiers ? Her voice sounds 
as if she is.” 

“Do you think that is @ necessary consequence ?” 
said the young man, smiling. “ But in this case you 
are correct. Norma D’Albano is certainly handsome, ia 
her peculiar style ; do-you not think so, Sir Hugh?” 

“JT—yes, I daresay she is,” returned the baronet, 
abstractedly, “but I did not observe her very 
closely.” 

“ Tell me about her, Mr. Villiers—describe her. I 
like to draw pictures of those I am interested in,” ex- 
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claimed Irene, eagerly. “Make one for me of this 
signora.”’ 

There was a slight, almost imperceptible pause be- 
fore the reply came, but it was perhaps only to recall 
the image he was requested to conjure up. 

“Sho is dark, flashing, impetuous, petite, and grace- 
ful,” he said, at length. “One to admire, but not to 
love or trust.” 

“Then you know her?” exclaimed the girl, 
quickly. 

“Of course; so does all Naples. And I have given 

ou the impression she made on me, Miss Delancy. 
Sen love music I suppose, dearly, passionately. So 
much I gathered last night.” 

“It is my chief, 1 had almost said, my only de- 
light,’”’ she murmured, “ but that is ungrateful when 
my dear father reads to me, talks to me, and pets me 
from morn till night.” 

“May I try to sing to you?” asked Eustace. “I 
am but a poor substitute for such strains as the Ner- 
ma’s, but I may perhaps contrive to recall to yomsome 
of the pleasure you may have enjoyed im listening to 
the familiar melodies.” 

‘Oh, do—do! It will indeed bes joy,” she said, 
eagerly. ‘* But we have no piano, knew that 
it would be a mockery to get me one. Iam not like 
some blind ones. I cannot touch my favourite in- 
strument without sight.” 

“I think I can see a guitar in yonder corner,” 
srid the young man, smiling. “ If Sir Hugh bas no 
objection I will try my clumsy fingers on its delicate 
strings.” 

He was right. 

In an almost darkened recess, which perhaps had 
rarely been even glanced at by the absorbed father, 
stood a Spanish lute, with a faded biae ribbon at- 
tached to it that spoke of feminine fingers baving 
once wakened its melodies, and then perlaps aban- 
doned it from sorrow or absence or deat|i. 

“ Yes, yes—quick. I lomg to hear the sounds once 
more,” said Irene, ber face lighting up. “I have 
not heard the guitar for such long, long months—nay, 
years, is it not,papa? It was before we ieft Eng- 
Jand, when I wan batgh and happy. It was at the 
dear ‘ Rookery,’ which I shall never—uever see more 
—never mors, nor———"” 

A deep sigh broke the sentence. 

Eustace gave @ sharp, inquiring glance at the girl’s 


face. 

The sightless were downcast, and the lips 
quivered with a that scarcely seemed to belong 
solely to the one great sorrow of her life. 

A contraction on Sir Hugh’s brow seemed to con- 
firm the impression that the almost superhuman pene- 
tration of the guest conceived. 

There was a secret connected with the “ Rookery” 
—a memory—a grief, 

Eustace Villiers vowed that the mystery should be 
soived and the memory should be obliterated, or—— 
But we need not follow the alternative that revolved 
in that teeming, ruthless brain. 

His sole answer at that moment was to touch the 
instrument with his skilled fingers, and after striking 
a few light chords to burst into a flood of melody 
that literally made Irene pause for breath. 

The girl's eyes were closed, and her head rested 
on the cushion behind her, as the eutrancing sounds 
came on hor oars. 

The rich tenor voice, the thrilling expression, the 
notes that died away with almost magic softness, 
melted and occupied her very soul. 

If such an atmosphere would surround her for 
ever, she would scarcely need other joys, hardly need 
te complain of grief with deprivation of light and 
happiness that was her portion. 

“* Again, again, please!” came from her parted lips, 
but Eustace put down the instrument with a smile. 

“Not so, Miss Delaney. You would become too 
soft, too depeudent, were you to live under such in- 
fluence, I desire togive you ail you have lust. More 
especially, health and intellect and energy. Sir Hugh, 
forgive my taking the physician’s tone, but your 
daughter needs bracing, not the enfeebling influences 
of such saddening melodies, If you will permit me 
to spend this morning in your company, it should 
rather be occupied in reading to her some strength- 
ening, noble book than the mere gratification of the 
senses.” 

It was # bold tons to take for a stranger. 

Bat Sir Hugh understood full well his meaning, 
and had no alternative save to comply. 

“Trene, dearest, would you like to have some of 
your favourite authors read in younger and more 
Vigorous tones than your old father cau assume?” he 
asked, gently. 

The girl was still under the spell, as it were, of the 
wondrous melody that had conquered and softened 
her whole soul. 

And it appeared as if she were bound to yield to 
ey —* wand whitbersoever it might chance 

ead, 





“TE you!will,"she whispered. “Yeg, it will baa 
tome ff it is not too ntuch-trouble ‘to Sr. 
Villiers.” 


Eustace did not reply save by drawing a suiall 


volume from his dress and commencing without delay 
one of Petrarch’s exquisite love sonnets. 

Hie accent, his voice, the im: variety he 
threw into every new phrase and tone, cast an irre- 
sistible spell over the susceptible listener. 


Ere he had finished Irene was reclining back on |"pu 


her cushions, her eyes closed, the moist tears glitter- 
ing on the long lashes, and her fair cheeks dyed with 
a faint but lovely scarlet, that told of the fire in the 
kindling veins. 

The reader softly closed his volume as he gazed. 

* Enough,” he said; “ you must be tenderly treated, 
Miss Delancy. Even Petrarch may pail on the sated 
sense, or wind up the delicate system till the chain 
may break. I shall watch my fair patient with the 
care and tenderness that I once devoted to my lost 
Constance. Sir Hugh, I have your permission to re- 
peat my visit. I pledge my word there.shall be no 
cause to repent your confidence.” 

With a significant glanceto the father anda gentle 
pressure of the daughter's hand Eustace Villiers de- 


Irene with a deep sigh, rather of emotion than of 
sadness, resigned herself to repose after the strange 
agitation which had shaken her whole frame, or 
neg perhaps pervaded it with a soothing, delicious 
thrill, 





OHAPTER IV. 
I must bear 
A yearning heart within me to the grave. 
Iam of these o'er whom « breath of air 
Just darkening im its course the lake’s bright 


“ Victron, cousin mine, are you dreaming ?” cried 
& woman’s voice, clearand resonant as a silver bell. 
The next moment a in a riding-habit entered 
the French window of a large, old-fashioned, but 
handsome apartment that seemed to be 
ated as a sort of 


sucient mansion 
title of “ The Rookery,” and was situated in one of 
~ midland counties = er ay 
he man essed sprang from 
covertly is pocket a small glittering 
object that be held in bis hand. , 

“I beg your Oclia. I really had no idea 
of the lapse of "he exclaimed, hastily glancing 
at his watch. “ I will be ready in five minutes. Are 
the horses at the door?” 

The girl thus addressed was a tall, splendid-look- 
ing creature of some twenty-four or five years of age, 
but in her case the matare period at which her 
youth had arrived rather added to than detracted 
from her beauty. 

The haughty mien, the rich complexion, the was- 
sive black hair, the well-developed figure, all gained 
rather than lost from the maturity of womamhood ; 
and Celia Vyvian had not been one-half so attrac- 
tive and bewitching at eighteen as in the glorious 
perfection of her pew queen-like beauty, 

Victor Mordant was hastily leaving the room to 
atone for his remiss indolence or preoccupation. 

“Stay one moment, Victor, for you have already 
wasted so much time that it eannot much signify ifa 
little more be added ‘to the delay, and I would fain 
sperk to you what perhaps should have been said 
before,”’ 

She placed herself as she uttered the words in the 
clair he had jast quitted. 

it was opposite a portrait, which hung by itself on 
the wall, as if none other was worthy to be com- 
panion to its loveliness. 

‘The portrait was a fall-length figure of one of the 
brightest, fairest blondes that artiat could imagine or 
nature create, a figure aud face marvellousiy like 
Irene Delancy, save that the delicate cheek of the 
blind girl was in the picture warmed with girlish 
health aud bloom and the sad, patient look of suffer- 
ing replaced by ajoyous, fearless gladuess, that knew 
neither sickness, sorrow, nor apprehension of evil. 

Celia’s eyes glanced from its loveliness to Victor's 
flushing face with a proud and seornful smile. 

“ Victor, I will not be deceived or trifled with. 
What does all this vacillation and weakness mean ? 
How is it that I fiud you riveted before a portrait of 
your false love, when you owe both homage and love 
aud—sball I say it p—gratitude to me, your cousin, 
your betrothed? Victor, I demand the truth, and 
theu I shall know how to act — what to think of one 
near to me in blood and in heart.” 

The young man’s fine Saxon face bad betrayed 
but too transparently the confusion of his mind as 
the haughty girl spoke ; but he did not avoid her 
eagle gaze as he listened to the reproach, 


. “ CBlia, Célin, this is needisss ‘tortie to both of 
us;”-e-said, impatiently.“ “ L havea long since 
given up any thought of Irene Delancy, save as one 
all unworthy of my love. My faith is — to yon, 
my true-hearted, generous cousin. Do you repent, 
do you doubt me, that you wake tp miserabls 
yourself neglected? I can, give P sien up if it isso, 
Celia, but I cannot—I will not be the mere slave and 
ppet of your ca! + Pad - e 

t was a somewhat new tone for the frank-hearted, 
chivalrous lover to take with his imperious mis- 
tress, and for the moment she paused ere she ven. 
tured on her next bold, daring card in the game she 
was playing. 

“Yet you were patient and submissive when you 
were despisedand cast off by the girl whom you had 
chosen to exalt ‘aman idol, till you found her but of 
clay, falsesud interested at the very core. Victor, have 
you forgottem how she lured you on, aud simulated 
love and “@evotian, till your inheritance was taken 
from you, and theny how on account of-our uncle's 











will, which Mi} te-me, and left to yon but the 
pittance he had se his lifetime, she hastened 
from the vety t held you both, as if she 
feared your dparsuit? Then, withou 
a word of love thy or kindness, she com- 
missioned her vey to\you her withdrawal 
of every 4 of freedom from even 


nal 


. Was it notias I say, 
my sketch of the past?” 


Vic d sunk half sallenly in 
a chai the light, so that the 
girl Ris features. 

But @ from his very attitude and 
mets he was “rary " 

= was t, said, 
at length. telithat it was not her father 
who was ‘the matter? It was he who 
sent the ot one Tine in Irene’s own hani- 


“ Poor, infatuated Victor,” said the girl, soornfully, 

“ Wereit not for our respective posisions I believe 
take own course and reap the 

Bat woman's nature is 


tromg 
going up to him and laying her ungloved hand upon 
his tot ead brow. “ Victor, oy consider 
of what you persuade 


the utter 

yourself. a ever know Sir Hugh Delancy 
yoaty af a Sdiediralinn dihanoar? Did he not as- 
sure you, on his had bidden 


plighted word, 

him write of her own desire, and that he had not in- 
fluenced her decision by word or deed? Did she 
not return to you gifts of which her father could not 
even have known the existence? Victor, Victor, I 
can forgive—I have forgiven much, I have well 
nigh offered myself, and heritage to;your accep!- 
ance, albeit there wonld no tack of suitors for 
the heiress of the and its lauds and wealth. 
But I will not be fosnlted by a faitliless lover, a weak 
and unmanly recreant,end [ will have all or nothing, 
Victor; remember that at your peril.” 

She had the air of » Medea as she spoke. Her 
proud head was raised in half-wuconscious grace 
that gave a charm even to fts haughtioess, and her 
dark eyes seemed piercing into the very depths of her 
companion’s heart, waiting but for the confession 
that should justify her verdict. 

Victor’s conscience was perhaps searcely stainless 
enough to obey the dictates of bie pride and his 
generosity, 

Alas! he knew fall well that the tove of his youth 
was deep—deep in his soul, and that he would ever 
now have forgiven, forgotten all could ‘he but have 
cl his faithless Irene to his bosom and ealled 
her his own fair bride. 

But henonur and gratitude forbade the impetuous 
inrpulse to cast off: the fetters that he had forged round 
‘his very thoughts and actions, and ‘his amswer was 
noble and forbearing. 

“ Celia, you are perhaps right in these eompinnents, 
your contempt for my eredality, your’resentment for 
iny vacillation, my apparent ingratitude; yot | am 
not unworthy of your trust. Iam your aceepted suitor, 
I have a deep and lasting debt of gratitude for your 
generosity in thus yielding’up your heritage for my 
sake, And, Celia, Iam yours and yours ouly, and 
when onee the vows are spoken tlt shal! bind us 
together I swear to you tit 1 will wever allow one 
thought of Irene to come bevween my bride aud my- 
self as a dark shadow. { will never permit one 
glance at her fair features to'conjure wp the meniory 
of what I onee believed her—and was deveived. 
Bear with me, Celia; if there are moments when | 
recall the past, and think of ‘the boud which united 
us in our earliest days, it does but throw out your 
image in stronger relief, as I contrast your noble 
truth with her fulsehood.” 

His voice softened at the last words. 
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Te cast his arm rowmd the moulited waist that was 
displayed in its faultless ns by her close-fit- 
ting habit, and drew her, half-resisting, towards 


him. 

“Forgive me, Celfa; beindulgent as you are gene- 
rous, 1 know Tam unwortiry of you in all things—1 
have not even an untouched, undivided heart to give 
fn return for your love and your 
you shall not repent your choive, Celin, if a life’s de- 
yotion can repay my debt.” 

A succession of passions had swept Ife a torrent 
of many waters over the girl’s splendid features as 
Victor spoke, 

There was 4 natnral gust of tegentment and pique 
and regret in the first'troubled wotking of ‘her fea- 
tures, 

But there was a strange, wild questioning—a 
kind of uneasy alarm—in her dark eyes which could 
searcely be so easily explained, and which had her 
lover been less engrossed he would have been per- 
plexed to read. 

“ Victor,” she whispered as‘she permitted his lips 
to touch her flushed cheek, “1 scarcely know 
whether I am acting as. I ought in pardoning your 
sonfessed incons I ought perhaps te bid: you 
leave me forever. lought to break every kink be- 
tween us and vive this poor hand and rich dower to 
one of the many who.seck its possession. But.1 am 
too weak~-I love you, Victor, aad I cannot bear the 
pang—unless, indeed, you drive metoo far, wound 
me too deeply. Then you may find that I have the 
blood of my sucestors in my veins and their spirit in 
mysoul, Victor, for both:our sakes beware. I bave 
said all now in that one word. And wow,” she 
added, with a total clrange of manner, aud assumiug 
a light and joyous tone all different from her stately 
moods, “sir laggard, begin your new term of ser- 
vice by the most repid toilet that ever knight made 
at the bidding of his lady. Iam doomed even now 
to meet the wrath of old Jenkins atiour delay. He 
cousiders the horses at the Rookery of far more im- 
portance than its heiress.” 

Victor gave a slight, unsatisfied langh. 

“ fo speak the truth, Celia, I bave often thought 
you gave Jenkins too much liberty in ruling your 
arrangements; alth he may be an old servaut of 
the family he is but a steward—a domestic who 
ought to be fully under your control.” 

Celia flushed strangely. 

Perhaps she resented the interference with her 
pleasare where her own household was concerned, 

“ You forget, Vietor, that Jeukins has known me 
since I was in the nursery, andasI am not ntucl 
more than 4 quarter bis age there is nothing so very 
wonderful im the harmless freedom that shocks you 
so terribly. Atauy vate to oblige me you will per- 
haps be as quick as possible, for the morning is 
rapidly passing away with all these philosophical dis- 
cussions.” 


The young man disappeared ‘without suother 
word, aud Celia sank down ow the-cliair he had just 
quitted, 

There was a total change in hor whole mien and 
expression as the door closed behind her relative. 

A sharp pang of suppressed agony coutracted her 
brow as she gazed at brenc’s portrait, in its eweet, 
girlish beauty, and then gavea hasty survey of her 
own figure in the masdive pict glads that covered 
= wall between the French windows at cither 
end. 
“T hate her, I hate lee,” she-sald, in w low, moat 
ing tone, that slie perbeps did not even perueive es- 
cuped her lips. “ Aud he loves:her still; yes, in spite 
of all she has that triumph. Yet 1 have wovked 
well. Bhe was younger than myself by sufficient 
years to give ler # superior chanco—she wus the 
only child and heivess of a doating father and the 
beloved of the supposed heir of the Vyvians of the 
Rookery, And I—{ was @ pottionless orpban, the 
dependent on an estranged felation’s bounty, with 
Lothing but iy own strong will wud thé queenly 
beauty that was so ill suited to my position aud my 
Means, The race wae anu utequal one, bat I have 
won it, or at least I am near the goal. lreue is 
blind, suffering, hopeless, aud divided from him she 
loves. Victor ie tho very slave of my will, relying 
on ute for the heritage that was supposed to be his 
Tight, and my betrcthed iiusband. Yes, Celia 
Vyvian is the proud lciress of some ten thousand 
per annum, aud the aflidneed of lim she so madly 
aud it seemod so hopelessly loved. Have I not cause 
to triumph and to rejoice ?” 

The door had softly opened a9 she pronounesd the 
last words, and a man of powerfal frame, but with 
almost wunatural spareness of ottiline, aud a snake- 
like glitter in his deep-set light-brown eyes, was 
timost at her side ere sho wasaware of his on- 
trance. 

“Perhaps you will be so good as to sign this 
theque before you go out, since you appear likely to 
be so late, Migs Vyvian,” he said, with » thinly 





possessions. Yet) 





veiled frperionsness of tone. “It will not duit me, 
at any tate, to have things so itregular, and showld 
it continwe I shall ask you to make different arrange- 
ments for my future residence. However, tls is 
what I want susp now,” he added, presenting apiece 
of paper (which had been already filled up save the 
signature of the rightful owner of the magic draft. 

Celia looked at it in a kind of dismay, 

“Jeukins, this is moustrous,” she said. “It fs 
simply out of the question that you can want such a 
sum as this for one month’s expenses.” 

The man. frowned ominously, even while his tone 
was smooth and bland. : 

“T think you forget, Miss Vyvian. There was a 
debt to be discharged besides the actual current ex- 


| penditure of she household, and it.comes for the time 


forthe time, you understand--tothesumI have put 
down there,” 

Celia hastily wrote the name to the heavy cheque 
that certainly justified the demur which she bad veu- 
tured to: make. 

“ 'Phis imposition must have an end, Jenkins,” she 
said, sharply. “There is mo time now, but when I 
am @t leisure I shall insist on @ fina) settlement of 
the claims you make. Lagree with you that some 
new arrangement should be made for your future re- 
sidence, Jenkins. - ‘A master will scarcely tolerate 
the insolence to which have been weak enough to 
submit.” 

“ Unless he was governed by the same fron law— 
necessity, young’ lady,” the steward, with a 
significant nod, ag he pocketed the cheque. ‘“ You 
had better school binr in time, lest you find when too 
late that ‘ knowledge is er.’ wever, we will 
speak of this later, I hear him coming on the wings 
of love—or gold—twere pity to clip them ere they 
are well grown, Miss. Celia.” 

And with an insolent laugh the steward retired 
from the presence of the proud and chafing mistress, 
whom he had thus taunted to dite very boiling heat of 
her fiery and outraged spirit. 


CHAPTER VY. 
As yet he undetermined lies 
Whieh she her spouse shall eall, 
Wretched, and only wretched he 
To whom that lot sirall fail ; 
For if her heart aright I seu, 
She meamus to pleuse them all. 

OswALD JENKINS took his way from the presence 
of his young mistress with an eager step that was 
scarcely consistent with his years, and was certainly 
quickéened by one of the three-passions that are pre- 
sumed to actuate mankind in the-different stages of 
life—love, resentment or cupidity—or it might be a 
mingling of the tangled web of sach emotions. 

He traversed the halland corridors that led to the 
back staircases, which were presumed to belong to 
the domestics for their transis through the house, 
without pausing for a moment in his course, 

And in afew bridf minutes ke stood by the door of 
a room that opewed on a kiud of angle between the 
servants’ apartments aud the priucipal suites of the 


d 

tap at the door and, without 
waiting for response, entered a well-furnished and 
cheerful room tenanted by # youngand decidedly hand- 
some woman, who at the moment was turning her face 
from the window to the table, which was covered 
with various articles of female apparel and imple- 
ments of female employment. 

Jenkins, walked straight to the wiadow at which 
the young woman was sitting, as if to trace the ob- 
ject of ler curious gaze, 

“So you have been watching your lady and her 
suitor out of sight, Laura,” he said, with a bland 
smile, seating himself at the side of the table, before 
a fire that seemed scareely vistble in the large oak- 
panelled room, even on thet bright, genial day. 
“Pray what did you think.of them as they rode off 
together ?”” 

aura gave a coquettish tose of her head as her 
bright, shrewd eyes met her companion’s earnest gaze. 

“What should I think, Mr. Jenkins, except thet 
they are a very handsome pair, well suited to each 
other in every respect ?” 

“ Are you sure of that, my pretty Laura?” asked 
the steward, suilng. 
couféss, in the usual way. Could you not guess eny 
discrepancy between the heiress aud her cousin that 
might chauce to interfere with their dove-like billing 
atid coving ?” 

“Well, really I cannot tell, Mr. Jenking,” returned 
thesoubretie, with a coquettish glance from onder her 
thick oyelashes. “My. Mordaut aud my young lady 
are botk well born aud handsome and young, and, I 
8:tppowe, very fond of each other. I don’t uuderstaud 
wuch of their affairs, but I should think that was all 
as it should be, Mr. Jenkins. Uuless,” she added, 
with » quick glauce, that proved slice was scarcely 
sich an ignoramusas she affected, “ it may be thatshe 
lias the chief ¢€ the money, Mr. Jenkins, and they do 


“You are sharp enough, [ | 





say the money and the age should be on the gentle- 
man’s side, you know.” 

“ And if he has thelove too, my jewel,” returned 
Jenkins, drewing his chair nearer to Laura’s, and 
gazing down into her face, “why, then it must be all 
asit-should be. Don't you think so?” 

Laura did not seem to hear. 

Hor eyes were appareutly fixed on a glossy satin 
robe that she was busily arranging, and Jenking ve- 
seamed ; 

“Thus, when he has netther it’s all as it should 
not be, Laura, which, 1 take it, is pretty much the 
ease with the gay bridegroom that is to be,” 

Tho protty abicnil did condescend to lock up sow 
in genuine euriosiiy. 

“I don’t wuderstand, Mr. Jenkins,” she exclaimed, 
eagerly. “And what’s more l've often wondered at 
mauy things that: I didn’t comprehend about Mr. Vie- 
tor and Miss'Celia. How was it he didu’t get his 
uncle’s money? aud who is that beautiful girl whose 
picture I’ve caught him looking at when I’ve gone 
in for my lady ima burry~I mean in.the moruing- 
room, youknow? ‘There, tell me all about it, there's 
# dear old duck,” she added, coaxingly. “I will know, 
so you may as well tell moat one.” 

“ Buta woman can’tkeep s-secret, you see ; and it 
wouldu’t do to tattle about these hashed-up affairs,” 
he returned, doubtingly regarding the sharp, shrewd 
eyes that spoke of no ordinary strengtl aud acuteness 
in the intriguing brain. 

Laura laughed scornfully. 

“ And, pray, to whom should I tell #?” she said, 
with a light h. “Do you suppose! demeac my- 
self by chatting in the servants’ hall to that deaf old 
Mrs. Grimston? 1 know if yon cannot trust me I 
canmot trast you, that’s certain; so you can doas you 
please, Mr. Jenkins,” she added, occupying herself re- 
solutely with her work, and turning away from him 
asif in utter contempt of his presence. : 

“Phere, you're a nice littl tyrant,” said the 
steward, deprecatingly “as handsome a vixen as 
ever hada poor fellow in the toils. However, I sap- 

se you must have your way till you’ ye promised to 

love and obey, you see, my wilful damsel.” 

“That's as may be, Mr. Jenkins, The day may 
never come, you see, for, as you said just now, there's 
something that’s not ag it should be between us. 
You're old enough to be my father, and——” 

“Tm fond enough to spoil you liso one,” returned 
the steward, admiringly. “There, shut your pretey 
lips and I'll tell you all about it—at least so far as 
folks kuow,” he added, cautiously. 

He bent forward as he spoke, and essayed, despite 
her averted face, to snatch a hasty kiss fron the 
ruby, full lips, in token of restored amity, and, thus re- 
assured end bribed, he began his promised tale. 

“You see, Laura,” he said, m a low, deliberate 
tone, “I have beer in the Vyviau family siuce 1 was 
a boy, and the late Mr. Charles aud his brother Ar- 
thur and Mr. Victor's mother, Miss Biauche, were al) 
young and gay and handsome as any young folks 
need be whew I first came to the Hookory. But after 
a while things grew worse between them. Master 
Charles and his brother quarrelled, some said frow 
jealousy in love, some from gambling transaction 
that threatened to bring the family name and pro- 
perty into disrepute. Any way there was a terrible 
dispute, and Mr. Arthur went away aud never came 
back alive, thongh after his death his corpse and Missa 
Celin—then a strange, untrained, overboaring young 
creature of sixteen—were brought to tho old home for 
Mr. Ouarles to receive and pardon as he best could. 
I say pardon, Laura, for it’s often that the anger 
against the parent descends to the child, aud I'shsll 
never forget the day when Miss Celia first stood be- 
fore her uncle with those dark, big eyes of liters all 
defiant and full, seying ‘ Uncle, my father bade me 
come to liis ancestors’ home for kindness and shelter, 
If I found neither he said I was to leave it with his 
curse resting on it and its lord. Shall I go ox 


stay 

Mr. Charles fook¢d at the girl for a minute avd 
his white face worked,as if he was going to have a 
fit. Then he held out his hand and said, caimly: 
‘Colia Vyvian, from this day the Rookery is your 
rightful home. Stay.’ 

* Well, time went. Mr. Victor use! to come 
here from time to time from college and travel, aud it 
wasalways supposed thet be was to be the heir, aud, 
if it eould be arranged, the husband of Miss Celia. 
But the youth wouida’t hear wi ik; he was the very 
slave of Sir Hugh Delaacy’s only child, Miss Irene, 
whose picture s iu the diming-rcom, and as she 
would fess a fine fortune aad was hie equal in birth 
and the prettiest girl in the coeniry round it was hard 
to find faalt with his choice. Lut, as it turned out, it 
seems that my master was deeply incensed at iris ro- 
sistance, though he was not one to talk of his inten- 
tions or his feelings, wasn’t Mr. Charles. He was 
reserved and silent aud cold asa statue, and if any 
one knew what he thought about the matter it was 
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only Mr. Victor and Miss Celia themselves, and no 
one else. 

“ Well, it fell out strange enough that Sir Hugh 
went abroad for Miss Irene’s health only a very few 
months before my master died, and Mr. Victor was 
away also, gone to settle some affairs of his father’s 
in the West Indies, which turned out badly enough, 
I fancy, and finished off his prospects in that quarter. 
But, when Mr. Charles was taken ill, rather suddenly 
as it turned out, Miss Celia was alone with him, and 
certainly she did her duty. No daughter could have 
been more attentive to him night and day than she 
was—as perhaps was but natural after seven years of 
care and shelter at his hand. And when the funeral 
was over and the will opened she had her reward, so 
she said, for Mr. Victor was cut off witha mere pit- 
tace and Miss Celia was left sole heiress of the es- 
tates and all the posssessions of her family.” 

Laura had listened eagerly, drinking in every word, 
as the steward slowly uttered them. 

Now she broke in for the first time. 

“ And he jilted Miss Delancy for the sake of the 
heritage ?’’ she asked, scornfully. 

“Well, not exactly ; besides, Miss Delancy broke 
off with him, after he became penniless as you might 
call it, and then Miss Celia and he made up old 
quarrels, and got betrothed. If he has a hankering 
after his old love, well, he’s an idiot or knave, or 
both should not you say, under the circumstances, 
Laura?” 

There was a peculiar glance shot from under the 
steward’s bushy eyelids as he spoke that did not es- 
cape the sharp eye of the shrewd abigail. 

“Oh, of course, it was very kind of Miss Celia,” 
she said, with a smile, ‘And he ought to be very 
grateful. Pray was the will made when Mr. Vyvian 
was so very ill, Mr, Jenkins?” jhe asked, with ad- 
nirakle affectation of innocence. 

“No, by no means. It was found in his secret 
drawer, and was dated some three months back,” re- 
turned the steward. “ No doubt he repented his quarrel 
with Lis brother’s son, Yes, and wished the estates 
to ge in the line, though it was to a woman, my 
pretty Laura, As Mr. Victor threw away his chance, 
it was no fault of my master’s, and it has all come 
right at last, or will when the wedding comes off, 
aud perhaps another after it, eh, Laura?” 

He tried to take the girl’s hand as he spoke, but 
she drew it away with a thoughtful, half-impatient 
air, as if her mind was engrossed with far other and 
more interesting cogitations. 

“If Miss Irene served Mr. Victor as you say, he is 
an idiot to care about her,” she said, musingly. “If 
Miss Celia has been as generous and kind, he isa 
kuave not to care for her. It’s a strange tangle, 
Mr. Jenkins. I’ve not been here a twelvemonth, but 
I've not had my eyes shut. You've opened them 
wider still,” she added, with a laugh that sounded 
unpleasantly in the steward’s ear. 

“If?” he said, “if? What does that mean, my 
lass?” 

“Tt means what it says, Mr. Jenkins,” she replied, 
calmly, “It means ‘if.’” 

(To be continued.) 





A CEenrenanrAN.—Thore is now living at Lay- 
more, a hamlet afew miles from Bridport, in Dorset- 
shire, an old lady who is now in her 101st year. She 
was born on May 1, 1772, and married a man named 
Stanton in 1797, who died about sixteen years ago, 
Mrs, Stanton has a small army of children, grand- 
children, great-grandchildren, and  great-great- 
grandchildren scattered more or less throughout the 
globe. She retains all her faculties, with the excep- 
tion of being rather deaf, She is also a great smoker ; 
even in bed the pipe is her companion. 

SEVERE THUNDERSTORM AT Rinawoop.—A 
thunderstorm of unparalleled violence broke over 
Ringwood on Friday afternoon, Jan. 3. ‘The con- 
gregational Chapel was struck by lightning, anda 
large amount of damage ton One of the pinnacles 

t 





of the building was shatter@Q and a portion of the 
heavy masonry precipitated through the roof. The 
front windows were smashed, and the clock-case and 
the weights thrown to the farthor end of the interior 
by the force of the concussion. A portion of the 
pipes connected with the heating apparatus was 
oroken to atoms, and some damage done to the 
sittings, the woodwork being split up like frewood. 
The damage done is estimated roughly at about 1602. 
The storm passed away in a northerly direction. 
Tasie Manners,—Our Saxon ancestors had some 
rude customs about their meals which are in striking 
contrast with modern refinement. ‘To begin with, 
they had no table, but, instead of one, a board (Lord) 
which was brought out for the occasion froin some 
place of storage, laid on trestles, and when the meal 
was ended carefully putaway again. This is called 
ad laying the board,” to which our similar expression 
owes its origin; and from the same source comes 
our word “ boarder ’—one who sits at the board to 





eat. The guests and family were summoned by a 
horn, and after they were seated the cloth was 
spread ; and about this they were extremely parti- 
cular ; but of what kind of fabric it was made does 
not appear. It was not linen, for that was not in- 
troduced into England for such use until the reign 
of Elizabeth. For a long time carpets and pieces 
of tapestry did service as coverings for tables. After 
the cloth—or carpet—was arranged the salt-cellar 
was set on, then the knives (if they were so fortu- 
nate as to have any) were placed, the spoons, the 
drisking-horns and the trenchers. The salt-cellar 
was the most important article of all—very large, and 
made with a cover. It is this last peculiarity which 
Shakes alludes to where he makes Lancelot 
say: “The cover of the salt hides the salt, and 
therefore it is more than the salt.” It was made of 
solid silver where the host could afford it, elabo- 
rately chased: often a very substantial piece of 
plate, as costly as his means would allow. And this 
accounts for the greed with which Queen Elizabeth 
once seized upon one, on the occasion of visiting a 
certain great official ; she had already received va- 
luable gifts from him, but before her departure she 
— took a salt, a spoon, and a fork of fair agate.” 
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"Tis sweet to lose in soothing sleep 
The numerous cares that try us ; 

And, when sunk in slumbers deep, 

What phantoms will flit by us. 

What mek 5 we flights the fancy takes, 
When soaring unconfined, 

It skims o’er rivers, seas, and lakes, 
And soon leaves leagues behind. 


Oblivious to the world, the head 
In blissful rest dreams on, 

And cares but little for the bed 
That it may lie upon. 

The beggar dines on dainty fare, 
The king forgets his power, 

And rich and poor alike can share 
The pleasures of each hour. 


The maiden feels her lover’s lips 
Pressed fondly to her own, 

Till from her time unnoticed slips, 
And the delusion’s flown. 

The little child glides swift along 
On toys, created fairy like, 

Until their varied morning song 
The deep-toned clocks begin to 

strike. 


Ye theatres of the busy brain, 
Whose griefs depress, or joys delight, 
Whose ever-changing scenes contain 
A life-time in one single night, 
What are Rt and from whence re- 
ceived ?- 
Your mysteries I would explore, 
For Superstition has conceived 
You guard the unknown future’s 
door. A.D. P. 








SCIENCE, 


SpPEcTRUM OF THE AURORA.—Vogel has deter- 
mined that the spectrum of theaurora may with great 
probability be regarded asa modification of the air 
spectrum, the variability of the spectra of gases 
under different circumstances of temperature and 
pressure being well established. 


Tue Bive Cctour or tHE Sky.—A curious cause 
is assigned by M. Collas for the blue colour of the 
sky. In opposition to M. Lallomand, who attributes 
the colour to a fluorescent phenomenon—a reduction 
of refrangibility in the actinic rays beyond the violet 
end of the spectrum—M. Collas mainutaius that the 
colour is due to the presence of hydrated silica in a 
very finely divided state carried into the atmosphere 
with the aqueous vapour. The blue colour of the 
Lake of Geneva is referred to a similar cause. 

Voice or Fisnes.—At a recent meeting of the 
Académie des Sciences M. Charles Robin read a re- 
port on the investigations of M. Dufossé relating to 
the production of voice in certain fishes. The swim- 
ming-bladder appears to be the principal agent in 
producing voice, at least in those fishes in which that 
organ has an opening iuto the esophagus; and even 
in those in which it isa shut sac it acts as a sound- 
ing-board in augmenting the sound produced by other 
parts. That itis not exclusively the cause of vocal 
sounds is shown by the circumstance that some fish 
are destitute of a swimming-bladder, and are yet 
capable of producing distinct musical sounds. 

CremMENT.—To produce a hard, durable, and quickly 
setting cement, W. McKay, of Ottawa, Canada, 
makes a compound of mari, or oyster shells, clay, road 
dust, wood or coal ashes (or equivalent alkalies), sand, 











soluble er other glass, or any one or more of the ili- 
cious ingredients, any one or more of the metallic 
oxides, carbonate of magnesia, or calcined magnesian 
rock, All the above-mentioned ingredients, with 
the exception of soluble glass, and ashes or alkalies, 
are mixed together with water and ground to a pow- 
der in a mortar mill or by any convenient process, 
after which the whole is brought toa liquid state by 
the addition of water. The compound is then run 
into tanks and left to precipitate. When the pre- 
cipitation has taken place the excess of water is with. 
drawn, and the ashes or alkalies are added and tho. 
roughly mixed and incor porated with the compound, 
The whole is then dried either by artificial heat or 
in the open air, after which it is thoroughly calcined 
and ground to an impalpable powder ina flour mill 
or by any other process. The soluble glass, pre- 
viously powdered, is then added and incorporated 
with the compound, which is ready for use in the 
same manner as other hydraulic or plastic cements, 


THE LATEST DISCOVERIES IN THE POLAR 
REGIONS, 


ALTHOUGH the North Pole has not yet been reached 
notable progress has recently been made in the ex- 
ploration of the zone of which it is the centre. During 
the summer of last year several voyages were accom- 
plished, and of the results thereby determined we 
are now learning the particulars. 

Dr Augustus Petermann, the eminent German 
geographer, has received advices, vid Norway, that 
the land at the east of the islands of Spitzbergea, of 
which the position has frequently changed on the 
charts during the past two centuries, has at last been 
reached, and that, during the month of August last, 
it was thoroughly explored by Captain Nils Johnsen, 
of Tromsoe, Another Norwegian captain, Altmann, 
of Hammerfest, although reaching the same locality, 
failed to make observations of any importance, so that 
it was reserved for Captain Johnsen to complete the 
work. He left Tromsoe for the fisheries of Nova 
Zembla in the yacht “ Lydiana” with a crew of nine 
men. At the beginning of June, says Dr. Petermann, 
he shaped his course toward the western part of the 
vast sea which extends between the islands of Spitz- 
bergen and Nova Zembla. During the latter part of 
the same month he arrived some 80 kilometres to the 
south-east of the Ryk Is Islands (a little group off the 
east coast of Spitzbergen) and in the midst of a great 
polar current that transports enormous quantities of 
ice toward the eastern shores of the Spitzbergen and 
Biren Islands. In the following July and August 
the ice current turned more to the eastward, leaving 
the western half of the sea comparatively clear. Cap- 
tain Johnsen, who meantime was making large hauls 
of fish on the great Spitzbergen banks,suddenly disco- 
vered on the afternoon of the 16th of August that he 
had been carried to over 78 deg. north latitude, and 
shortly after perceived the land which it is believed 
appears on the charts of 1617 under the name of 
Wiche or Gillis Land. Finding the sea open on the 
east and south-east shores of this islasd, Johnsen 
anchored his vessel near the north-east point, at lati- 
tude about 79 deg. north, and disembarked in order 
to explore the surroundings, to ascend a mountaia 
near the coast, and also to obiain a supply of the 
wood which he saw in enormous quantities on the 
beach, The main island he found to be accompanied 
by others smaller in extent. Onno portion of the 
land could extended snowfields be seen. One glacier 
was visible on the south-east coast, while numerous 
streams of clear water were apparent. 

The length of the island between its farthest points 
was determined to be 44 marine miles. The drift. 
wood bad accumulated in vast heaps hundreds of feet 
from the shore, aud as Ligh as twenty feet above the 
eea level. The principal animals inhabiting the 
polar regions were observed, and especially the 
Greenlaud seal, which appeared in great. numbors. 
The explorere evince considerable surprise at the 
reindeer, which they state are fatter and larger in 
size than any they had ever seen. On the back of 
one of these animals fat was found of over three 
inches io thickness. Specimens of argillaceous and 
quartziferous rock were collected aud with some fossil 
vegetation forwarded to museums in Europe for ex- 
amiuation. Oa the evening of the 17th of August 
Johnsen departed, following the southern and south- 
eastern shores of the islaud. ‘Tere was no ice ex- 
cept on the north coast, while in a north-easterly 
dicection the sea was open as far as the eye could 
reach. Regarding the Austrian expedition of Payer 
and Wieprecht wo have news as late as the 16th of 
August, At that dato the expedition was near the 
Isle of Bareutz, 70 deg. 7 sec. north latitude and 58 
deg. 24 sec. longitude east of Paris. There is little 
of novelty communicated other than that the; tempe- 
rature of the sea, as taken, verifies the figures 
adopted by Dr. Petermann on the charts. “ Much 
thick ice has been encountered,” says M. Payer, 
“ but with the aid of steam we have no difficulty ia 
penetrating it.” 
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THE GOLDEN LURE. 
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CHAPTER I. 
This fell sergeant, Death, . 
Is strict in his arrest. Shakespeare. 

Tue lofty spires and quaint high turrets of the dim 
old cathedral town glittered brightly in the rays of 
the September sunshine, 

The rustling leaves of the distant forest were 
turned into quivering pennons of gold, and the blue 
waters of the sea sparkled like waves of liquid silver 
‘asthe flickering sunbeams danced over the fair ex- 
panse. 

Down the principal street of the quiet town lum- 
Dered a queer, old-fashioned chaise, to which was at- 
tached an attenuated white horse, and a funny little 
man in a bigfwhite coat aid tall hat sat perched on 
the box, urging the animal forward with the united 
force of reins and lungs, and the occasional flourish 
of a frayed-out whip that swayed to and fro from the 
corner of the box. 

Down the sunny street they came, not a few people 
stopping and giving the strange vehicle a curious 
stare as it passed along, straight on, down to the red- 
brick house, where a dingy sign announced, in faded 
‘letters : 

“ ADAM Brown« 1, Attorney.” 

“Is the master in?” asked the old man, in a shrill 
voice, of the lad who stood near the office door, 

“ He is,” 

The man in the white coat clambered slowly from 
‘his box, and walked into the hall. 

The lad fastened the horse to the post, and, throw- 
‘ing open the office door, announced, in a loud voice: 

“A gentleman, sir.” 

The office was a bare but clean-looking reom. 
The floor was carpétless, and the windows were 
without curtains ; but both floor and windows were 
spotless and pure as hands could make them. 

A tall stool stood near the door, and a beavy book- 
tase, filled with great leather-covered volumes, occu- 
pied one corner, while in an arm-chair before the 
writing-desk sat a middle-aged man, with iron-gray 
hair and eyes completely shaded by a pair of great 
gold-rimmed spectacles. 

He looked up quietly as his visitor entered, and 
motioned him to a seat on the high stool. 

“You are a lawyer ?” said the stranger, in an in- 
quiring tone. 

“T am.” 

The voice of the attorney was clear, and the tone 
pleasant. 

“ My master is ill unto death, and has need of you, 


fees 








[THE WILL.] 


T have come to take you to him, and he bids me say 
that no fee you may ask will be too much if you will 
only come.” 

a attorney looked at the servant man with a 
smile, 

“And pray who mag your master be?” he asked. 

“He is John Marsh, of Marshmellow Hall, ten 
miles away,” replied the old man, in a querulous 
tone, buttoning his long white coat from skirt to 
throat. 

“ Ah ” 
of interest beamed over his face. 
I will.” 

He arose, wiped his pen, and, putting aside his 
papers, took up his hat. 

“*He wants his will made, I think,” ventured the 
servant man. 

“So I suppose,” replied Brownell. “I will be pre- 
pared.” 

He secured the necessary articles, and, leaving the 
office in charge of the boy, got into the chaise. The 
servant man unfastened the horse, climbed up on the 
driver’s box, and turned the animal in the direction 
he had come. 

The genial lawyer smiled good-humouredly as the 
rickety old vehicle jolted heavily over the road, 

“It will be nothing less than a miracle if this old 
rattle-trap don’t fall to pieces ere long, and spill me 
out on the ground,” he thought as they began the 
descent of a steep hill, and the heavy top of the con- 
veyance swayed noisily from side to side. 

The shadows were long and dark on the sward, 
and the purple twilight began to stea! softly over 
the green earth, ere they came in sight of the Hall. 

The gray walls towered up blackly against the sky, 
and the high, irregular roofs frowned grimly down on 
the occupants of the old chaise. 

Brownell could scarcely repress a shudder as the 
servant man showed him in, 

Peters took him straight up to his master’s room, 
and, opening the door, ushered him into the apart- 
ment. 

“You are awfully late,” whined the old man as 
Peters approached the couch. ‘I told you to hurry.” 

“So I did; but the horse was poor and old, and I 
could not make him go faster,” replied Peters, in a 
cringing tone, smoothing the hand lying on the coun- 
terpane. “I have fetched a lawyer—Mr. Adam 
Brownell,” 

“Adam Brownell!” repeated Marsh, in a musing 
tone. “Oh, yes, Iremember! Mr. Adam Browuell, 
come here.” 

The lawyer stepped forward, and looked calmly 
down into the face on the pillows before him. The 


The lawyer's eyes brightened, and a look 
“So? Of course 














broad forehead was wrinkled and drawn; the once 
luxuriant dark hair was now thin and white, and the 
proud, scornful eyes were becoming glazed with 
death, 

John Marsh was slowly but surely approaching the 
dark, deep waters, - 

Even now the pale ferryman was waiting to ferry 
him across that silent sea, and the lawyer knew 
that what was to be done must be done quickly, or it 
would be too late. 

The eyes of the dying man scanned him eagerly. 

“ How long think you I shall live ?” he asked. 

Brownell hesitated. 

“The truth, man—the truth!” cried Marsh, impae 
tiently. 

Thus adjured, the lawyer replied : 

“Fifteen minutes—perhaps twenty—but not over 
a haif-hour.” 

Marsh groaned. 

“ Get your paper, man! T must have it done, and 
that speedily!’ he cried out, with a sudden burst of 
vehemence, clutching the bedclothes tightly. “The 
will must be made !” : 

Adam drew up the writing-desk, and, trimming the 
night-lamp, dipped his pen in the ink and wrote out 
the usual formula of a will. 

Then he paused, 

“J, John Marsh, of Marshmellow Hall, being of 
sound mind, do hereby give and bequeath to my 
servant man, Peters, the sum of ten pounds, to be 
used as he shall see fit,” dictated Marsh, in a distinct 
voice, 

“To my maid, Sarah Austin, I give and bequeath 
the sum of twenty pounds, for her own private bene 
ait.” 

Then there was silence. 

The dying man was evidently considering a point 
in his own mind. 

“To my companion, Ernest Ingersol, I give the 
sum of one hundred pounds and the black horse, 
Dan, in return for his services. Moreover, he shall 
have the diamond ring now on my hand and the col- 
lection of books in the library. The ring shall be 
taken from my finger as soon as I am dead, and placed 
upon his own, and he shall wear it evermore, in 
memory of his dead friend, John Marsh.” 

There was a slight rustling of the heavy curtains, 
and the sharp ears of the cuiet lawyer detected some- 
thing that sounded suspiciously like an imprecation. 

He looked up, but save the presence of the servant 
man he was alone with his client. 

“The rest and residue of my effects, consisting of 
Marshmellow Hall, and the sum of one hundred thous 
sand pounds in bank, with my blessing, I fullv and 
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freely give to my only relative, Jane Brent, or if she 
be dead to her heir or heirs, to be held by her or them 
now and evermore. 

“Moreover, as I am not aware of the present where- 
abouts of the said Jane Brent, I set aside a purse of 
gold, containing one thousand pounds, now in the 
upper drawer of my writing-desk, to be used by Adam 
Sone attorney, in discovering my lawful heir or 

eirs. 

“ Advertisements shall be inserted in all the lead- 
ing papers, and whosoever shall be the first to bring 
te the said Adam Brownell reliable information of 
the said Jane Brent or heirs shall have paid to him 
or her, as the case may be, ano less amount than fifty 
pounds. 

“ However, after the expiration of two years and a 
day, if the said Jane Brent or heirs fail tomake her 
or their appearance, and there be no news of them 
whatoven Tt desiese it to be my wish that my friend 
Hrnest Ingersol shall thereafter claim and receive for 
five years all rents and interest money thatgball acrue 
from Marshmellow lands, and the bank aecount, to 
be used by him as he shall best please. 

“Moreover, if after the lapse of five years the said 
heir er heirs be not yet found, the one hundred theu- 
eand pounds and Marshmellow Hal! sliall be claimed 
by the said Ernest Ingersol, and the moreys and 
deeds be duly made his. 

“ Lastly, I desire that when I am dead my body 
shall be properly embalmed and laid in the stone ear- 
cophagua, now standing in the lower vault of Marsh- 
mellow Hall, and that prayers shall be said for one 
month in the chapel for my departed soul, 

“Jounw Mansu, Gentleman.” 

After it was duly witnessed and signed thelawyer 
drew the blotting-paper over it, tied ic ap witha piece 
of red tape, and slipped the decument with the purse 
of geld in his pocket. 

Then he glanced at his employer. 

The cold perspiration was standing out om his fore- 
head, and his eyes were set, but his lips moved conval- 
sively as though even yet there was something more 
to be accomplished. 

The lawyer beut his head lew to listen, but the 
words were inaudible, 

Five minutes later and the flickering rays of the 
night lamp shone dimly on the ghastly face of the 
dead. 


Brownell, with the assistance of the servant man, 
straightened the rigid limbs, closed the broad lids 
down over the wide, staring eyes, and folded the thin 
hands above the quiet heart. 

Then, summoning Ingersol, with noiseless steps be 
os out to the stable, and, saddling a horse, returned 

town. 

The lights were nearly all extinguished, and the 
eleck rang out the hour of twelve as he reached his 
office door. He sent the horse to the inn-stable, and 
went into the house. 

Placing the will and purse of gold in.a small iron 
box he put the key under his pillow and got into bed. 

“ Singular,” muttered the lawyer as he dropped 
to sleep, “ very singular that so rich a man as John 
Marsh should live so poorly, and die almost alone, as 
he has lived and died.” 

. * 7 ~ 

Left alone with the dead, Ingersol turned down 
the sheet and looked scornfully at the rigid face of 
his late friend. 

A sneer curled his thin lips as he noticed the dia- 
mond ring that glittered brilliantly in the lamp light, 
and, raising the rigid hand, he jerked the sparkling 
gem from its resting-placa, and fitted it en his own 
finger with a mocking laugh, 

“It’s worth @ cool five hundred,” be muttered, “and 
I'll take it now. Oh, the miserly spirit that be- 
queathed me only a hundred pounds when a sea of 
a gold lay stored away im bank, To think that 

have served through all these tiresome years for so 
paltry a sum as that. And Jane Brent, some old 
searecrow at best, inherits all these broad Marsh- 
—- lands and the hundred thousand peunds be- 
sides.” 

Ingersol ground his teeth with rage. 

“Two years anda day must elapse ere I receive 
the rents and interests—and not then if Jane Brent 
should appear, May she have been taken to her rest 
many years ago, leaving behind no child to claim the 
mother's due and to cheat me from my just reward.” 

Up and down the room, all unmindful of the long, 
stark figure whose outlines were sharply defined 
under the white sheet, he paced, planning, hoping 
and fearing. 

“ But something will surely happen to send Jane 
Brent here,” he cried, bitterly, throwing himself inte 
the arm-chair, ‘Oh, that I had the power to sup- 
press the advertisements, then all would be well. A 
thousand furies seize Adam Brownell ere he sends 
the fatal reward to print.” 

So he raved until morning ; and then, having a 
eare for his personal appearance, he summoned 





Peters to sit with the dead master, while he bathed 
his face and hands and refreshed himself with a quiet 
stroll. 


The embalmers came, sent by the command’ef the 
lawyer, the funeral-service was read, and the bedy 
was placed in the stone coffin in the vault. 

When all was over Brownell gave the keys of the 
house into Ingersol’s keeping. 

“ They are yours till we find Jane Brent,” he said, 
with a smile, as Ingersol reached out his hands te 
receive them, 

“I know—I know,” returned Ernest, bitterly.’ “She 
shal] have her own—when she comes.” 

on, and throughout the country the 
lawyer was busily searching for the missing heizess, 
and hardly a newspaper appeared but what had in a 
conspicuous position, the advertisement: 
50/. REWARD. : 

Tue above reward will be paid, in gol@, to any 
person, male or female, who will semd to the under- 
signed the address of Jane Brent, sister of the late 
late John Marsh, gentleman, or, if dead, the address 
of her heir e: heirs.—AbAM BROW@ELL, Attorney, 
Chichester. 

Ingersol raged inwardly as he saw the staring 
notice ; but hy was powerless to suppress it, and forced 
to submit to the tideof ci @s beat he could. 

Six months passed, and yet Brownell got no tidings 
of the one he was . 

He bit his lips and looked grave, but was not dis- 
couraged. 





guests. 

He would travel and driuk im the intoxicating love- 
liness of Italy. The gay French capital should serve 
his glowing tastes, and then he weuld ool his fevered 
mind in the holy air of Palestine. 

Life should be ane long, gilded dream, and when 
death came he would go out of the world with all the 
pomp and splendour that the moat fashionable and 
artistic undertakers could devise. 

Five years he must wait for his hundred thousand 
pounds, and the only event which could oceur im the 
meantime to dash his glittering air eastle to the 
ery would be the untimely appearance of Jane 

rent, 

He thought of her the last thing at night and the 
first thing in the morning. 

The passing stranger was looked at with a jealous 
eye, and the occasional] letter lie received was opened 
with a sudden pang lest it should contain tidings of 
the owner of Marshmellow Hall, 





CHAPTER Il. 
Now let us thank the Eternal Power—convinced 
That Heaven but tries our virtues by affliction, 
That oft the cloud that wraps the present hour 
Serves but to brighten all our future days. 


A party of gay young students were merrily gos- 
sipping in the dissecting-room. 

* t's Dodd’s turn to-night io bringin the subject,” 
they cried as a couple of old professors entered tha 
apartment. “ You know his womavish fears, geptle- 
men, and we insist that he shall do his duty this 
time.” 

Dodd, a slender, girlish-looking fellow, standing by 
the window, turned a shede paler than before. 

“Ts there no way for me to escape the dreadful 
thing ?” heasked, piteously, of a grave and handsome 
man who entered. in the wake of the two profesgors, 

Doetor Evlia shook his head in the negative. 

“We cannot let you off, Dodd. We umst do jus- 
tice to all the students, and therefore insist upon your 
bringing in to-night’s. subject. The velricle is wait+ 
ing at the door, and itis time that you were gonei 
You may select any two of your classmates'to aceom- 
pany you, and be sure that yeu return before ong 
o’clock.” 

Dodd turned away. His lip quivered and some- 
thing very like a tear dimmed his eyes; but there 
was no gainsaying the word of the.chief, and, salect- 
ing Blair and Raynor to be his companions, he started 
off to the cemetery, 

The clouds were flocking up thick and black over 
the blue expanse of heaven, and the distant sound of 
thunder came booming like the reverberation of some 
far-off cannon through the silent aisles of the forest 

The wheels of the close-cevered vehicle rattled 
over the rough read, but save themselves there was 
no one abroad in the vicinity, 

“T know exactly where to, look,” said Raynor, ina 


subdued toue, as a vivid flash of lightning lit up the | 





scene apd revealed the ghostly monuments tha, 
gleamed for a brief instant on their vision. “I was 
here to-day when they buried a girl that was found 
dead in her bed. They said she died from poison, or 
something of that kind—committed suicide, I think.” 

They clambered from the gg 2 and, hitching the 
horses, got over into the yard. yor was the first 
to scale the fence. 

“This is the direction,” he said, in a whisper, 
leading the way; Blair and Dodd followed, carrying 


ithe pickaxe and shovel. 


The moon shone for a brief instaut through a rift 
in the great bank of clouds, and, thinking it best not 
to light the lantern yet, the stmients fell to work 
throwiag the dirt from the grave. 

Five—ten—fifteen—twenty minutes passed, then 
the shovel strack the box with a dull thud. 

Dodd shuddered as if with an ague fit. 

“ Boys, I can't do it—I ean’t de it.” 

“You must,” growled Raynor, deliberately lighting 
the dark lantern. ; 

The steel screws that, fastened de wn the cover glit- 
tered in the dim light, and te Dadd the very airseemed 
filled with ghosts: Ahemvy yealof thunder seddenly 
burst on their ears,and flasm after flash of lightning 
brightened up the eld cemetery, revealing the white, 
awe-struck faces of the studeats. 

“ Make haste, I tell yout” eried Raynor. “ We don't 
want to stand hese all wight. Come, go to wouk.” 

Wiping the damp pevspiration from his forshead, 
the terror-stricken Dodd bent over the ¢offim and 
wrenched off the lid. 

Blair turned aeudden blaze of light fully upon it, 
and the students beheld a white, peaceful face, and 
waves of brown hair ri off the fair brow lay in 

shining 


on the calm face a few great 
er Se upor it, and the voice of Raynor 
the silence, urging him to hasten. 

A shudder ran like an electric flash through his 
frame, but, evercoming:his fear, he hastily snatched 
the corpse from the box, and, swinging it over his 
shoulder, started for the waggon, its arms sway- 
ing from side to side as he sped ouward, and the long 
brown hair fluttering loosely inthe wind. 

The waggon was reached at last, aud the unhappy 
Dodd, glad to get,rid of his, heyrible burden, flung the 
body desperately on the straw and mounted the 
driver’s seat. 

Blair aud Raynor lin to fill up the empty 
grave, and then hastened on after their comrade. 

They had scarcely taken their seats.in the waggou 
when. the storm burst upen them in all, its fury, aud 
the frightened horsgs, rearing and plunging, rushed 
madly over the road at. break-neck speed, 

Dodd felt. with: horror the body roll agaiust his feet 
as the waggon jolted swiftly along, and the cold per- 
spiration stood out ia beads on his face aa the 
flashes of lightning brightened up the night and re- 
vealed the long, white-covered thing in the bottom ol 


the bex. , 

“T shall study for some other proféssion,”’ he mut- 
tered:as they at last halted, “There is something 
in this: tampering with the dead so repulsive-that J 
will have no more to do with it.” 

The deor was opened aoftly. 

“* Well, boys ?” 

It was.the voice of Evlin, and the students sprang 
to the ground with alacrity, 

“The best of success, sir,” said Raynor, in a sub- 
dued whisper, “ Dodd is a brick, and he’ll come out 
all right yet, sir,”’ he eontinued, with animation, 
giving Dodd a slap on the shoulder. 

Evlin smiled. 

* Come in, gentlemen,” he said, hurriedly ; “ we 
have'no time to loge. Dodd will follow us with the 
subject,” 

Once mote Dodd lifted the light form in his arms, 
and with long strides carried it into the dissecting- 
room and laid it ow the table, leaving the face covered. 

Dr. Eylia hastily glanced at his surgical imple- 

ments, 
“Rather a stormy night, gentlemen,” he said, 
pleasantly, ag the three young meu divested them- 
selves of their dripping hats aud coats, and sat down 
in their. shirt. sleeves—“a very stormy, night, but 
we must couseut to endure the ills and vexation of 
the body and spirit for the sake of scieuce, which is 
a wonderful thing. . 

“Splendid subject!” he ejaculated, after going to 
the table and turning down the sheet that covered 
the dead. “You were fortuaate in securing so per- 
fect a one. She cannot have been dead long, for 
there are no signs of decomposition yet. Everything 
is in readinegs, so we will proceed to, business iname- 
diately, if you please.” 

Lhe young men gathered eagerly round the table, 
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and, taking up the keen-edgod, glittering knife, the 
professor made a slight incision in the delicate flesh. 
A bright crimson fluid dyed the shining steel blade 
as it was withdrawn. 
Dr. Evlin laid down the knife with a startled 


ok. 

He felt the pulse; and then held a pocket-mirror 
over her lips. 

A faint moisture appeared on the polished surface 
of the glass, and the eyelids quivered spasmodically. 

“Some brandy, quick!” 

Evlin moistened her lips from the flask, and ‘a faint 
colour soon relieved the whiteness of her cheeks. 

He chafed the pallid hands, and, holding them in 
his own warm palms, seemed to infuse some of 
own healthy life into their sluggish veins, ‘Then 
the bosom rose and fell, and a soft sigh was borne to 
the strained ears of the watehful professor, who, as he 
turned his head slightly, saw @ pair ef wide brown 
eyes staring blankly at him. 

Dr, Evlin was excited. 

Never in all the years he had served at his pro- 
tession had he seen anything like this; to him it was 
literally coming back from the land’of shadows, and 
he flashed a queer, inexplicable look at young Dodd, 
who stood breathlessly watching his exertions, 

“Go to my room, Raynor—warm the sheets and 
have a hot fire; we'll soen fetch her round,’’ said 
Evlin as the patient began to breathe regularly, 
and a soft perspiration covered the body. 

The docter carried the girl up into the little 
chamber, and laid her upon tke couch, where, ina 
few minutes, she was resting comfortably. Then he 
returned to the chill dissecting-room. 

“The cause of science must suffer to-night, gen- 
tlemen, but I fancy the cause of humanity has been 
served,” he said, seating himself for a brief in- 
stant before his case of instruments. “ Dodd’s done 
a big thing—a very big thing—a something that not 
one of us will be likely ever to forget, But——” 
and the eecentrio gentleman chuckled to himself, 
“don’t got in the habit of doing the thing often, 
Dodd, because the next time I may not conclude to 
succour suffering femininity, but serve up the sab- 
ject whether ornot. Well, well, we'll let it pass. 


ou know the old adage,*There is never a great | 


loss but what there is some small gain,’ and so if we 
have lost a subject-we have gained a patient.” 

_After the students had retired Evlin returned to 
his charge, who still reclined upon the white pillows, 
a faint smile iliumining her ghastly face as she no- 
ticed his appearance. 

“It was very good of you,” she gasped, “to qo so 
much forme, I can never repay your kindness.” 

Evlin shook his fiager at her plwyfully. 

“ Be quiet, child. You are uot to tal yet awhile, 
T'd have you understand. Wait antil morning, and 
I'll think about the matter then; for the present 
you must be still,” 

He mixed a powder, and she swallowed it withont 
@ murmur. 

Only her sad eyes followed him with a queer, 
contented expression until the broad lids closed down 
over them, losing sight and consciousness in peaceful 
slumber, and # kind of happy smile crept over the 
thin, sorrowful face, making it almost beautifal in 
1ts repose. 

Evlin watched her until'the day broke, and the 
first bright beam of sunshine that streamed through 
the glass frames flooded the room with a golden 
glory, and awoke her with astart. 

“ How do you feel thisimorning ?” he asked, as:‘she 
‘opened her eyes, 

Her voice sounded faint and far away ashe replied : 

“I feel very well, but, ol, so weak !” 

Tke eccentric surgeon left the ‘apartment hastity, 
pty returning with some steaming coffee and 





“ There,” said he, complacently sitting down on the 
bed rail and beginuing to feed her as if she were a 
babe. “ We'll soon lave you up and about again.” 

She ate in silence until the tonst was finished, then 
as she turued back with a sigh Bvliu spoke. 

“Now, miss, if you will give me your address I will 
send tidings to your friends of your preseut welfare. 
It will place us in something of a dilemma to account 
for your rather unwarrantable appearance, but that 
makes no difference.” 

She turned her eyes upon him with a startled leok. 

“Friends,” said slie; mournfully. “I have no 
friends.” 

peg mee astonishe. 

ar girl, who are 
live? pe ars you and where do you 

The reply was clear and concise, 

“Iam Jane Brent, Home I have none.” 

The surgeon whistled softly, 

i. ‘Here’s a go,” be thoaght, as he paced the floor. 

What the deuce is a man to do in such a case as 
this, especially a staid old bacholor like myself? I’ll 
be shot if I know.” 


He ran his white fingers distractedly through his | spasmodic working of the features, as he concInded, 


handsome hair, iis patient watching his motions 
curiously ftom her piliows. 

At last he sat down beside her. Something must 
be done, for she would sit up presently, and would 
require more clothing than the thin dress which had 
served as her burial robe; besides, it was necessary 
to know more of her. : 

“Well, Miss Brent, for I take it that you are un- 
married, how does it happen that you are without a 
home and destitute of friends?” he asked, in an ap- 
parently unconcerned tone. 

“ First assist. me into the great chair yonder; I 
feel as thongh I had slepta hundred years, and to 
sit up would be beneficial to me, I think,” she said, 
imperatively. 

vlin arranged the chair, and, lifting her from the 
couch, sat her down in the velvet cushions. 

For the first time she seemed to notice her ap- 
parel, and looked at him earnestly and fearfully, as 
if demanding an éxplanation, 

“¥ don’t remember ever having worn this gar- 
ment since my mother’s death, two years ago,” she 
said, at last, in a frightened tone, holding up the 
fleecy white fabric between her fingers. ‘‘ What bas 
happened that I should be tricked out in this singular 
and unwarrantable fashion?” 

Evlin laid his fingers softly on her pulse—it was 
strong and fall, 

“1 will tell you presently, when you have related 
your own story, and have given meall the particu- 
lars of the last few weeks,” said Evlin, 

“ There is little to tell,” she replied, bitterly. “I 
am Jane Brent, as I said before—nineteen years old, 
and utterly friendless, An exceedingly short history 


is mine, sir.” 
So ing in the mournful voice affected him 
ry ear 


he briefest. fales not unfrequently contain the 
most pathos, Three paragraphs will hoki the misery 
or happiness of a lifetime, and I find that those who 
have suffered the deepest rarely parade their woos 
to the yawning mouths of the publie,” returned the 
surgeon, pressing her hand. 

Jane Brent was young and susceptible, Tho 
words and tone of the handsome doetor were not 
without their effect upon her, and, with a faint smile, 
she eontinued : 

“To begin at the beginning, once there was 
a very romantic’ wedding in a quaint old town. 
The marriage was very much opposed by my mo- 
ther’s only relative, a brother; and my father, who 
was a clergyman, thinking distance and time would 
bring sboat a reconciliation, accompanied his 
wife, went immediately as a missionary to India, 
hoping my uncle's heart would soften towards them, 
I was born there, and he was apprized of the fact, but 
my parents never received a line from him in return, 

“Two years anda half ago we buried my father 
under tie burning Indian sands, and sailed for Eng- 
land in the ‘Ocean Bird’; but the ship went down, 
and, save myself and the mate, all on board were 
lost. I had a belt of money secured to my waist, 
with some valuable family papers, and, as long as 
the money lasted, I got ong very well. Finally the 
my was gone, and I could find nothing to do. 

“ My landlady was clamoring for her just dues— 
dues f conld not meet; and so, in my despair, I felt 
there was but one thing left ms. I pawned a ring, 
the only jewel I ie sage and purchased what I 
supposed to be a deadly poison. I swallowed it, de- 
termining to rid the world of myself, and I am 
here. If this ie Heaven it is a very singular Heaven. 
If this is earth I wonder much at the room I am in 
and the dress I have en. Nor do I remember ever 
having seen you before, It is all very odd to me 
now. You area stranger, yet very kind.” 

She paused, then, looking the surgeon in the face, 
she asked, in a firm tone: 

‘Where am I, and how came I here?” 

Evlin hesitated. 

“ Gan you bear a great deal? Do you think you 
avo strong enough to listen to a very unpleasant and 
terrible fact?” 

Her eyes widened and grew intensely black. 

“1 ean bear hing bnt suspense,” she said, 

“Well,” remarked the surgeon, coolly, his fingers 
still clasping her wrist, “the other morning you 
were found in bed, to all external appearances a 
corpse, and buried accordingly. Last night, needing 
a subject for dissection, 1 despatched three young 
students to the cemetery for a body. ey w- 
earthed you, aud brought you here, That’s how 
— came You are now occupying the room of 

jdward Evlin, surgeon, in the second storey of the 
medical college, and that’s where you are. Now, 
then, are you satisfied?” 

His tone was light, unconcerned, and gay; but 
underneath the half-flippant manner was an almost 
feverish desire to know how the patient would re- 





ceive the singular story, and he noted the sharp, 





with pain. 

Ten, twenty minutes passed; then she spoke. 

“ It is strange tliat I escaped from the fate I had 
provided for myself. Providence moves in a mys- 
terious way, indeed, and there must be something 
for me to do yet—some niche that I must fill. I live, 
and thank Heaven that ldo. The life that is now 
intrusted to my keeping I will never again try to 
destroy. Sir, you have my thanks,” 

A rain of tears bathed her pallid face, and a storm 
of sighs shook her frame, 

Evlin waited until her sobs had subsided ere he 
spoke again. 

“ Miss Brent, I have formed a plan, which I sub- 
mit for your approval, and it is this—Give me the 
number of your late residence, and I will get what- 
ever articles you muy have left there. Then I will 
open my house at Sandhill, and you shall mind it for 
me for so long a time as you may choose to stay. 
But in case you become dissatisfied with the situa- 
tion, we will look aronnd and find something else, so 
that you shall net feel obliged to remain longer than 
you care to stay. How does that suit you?” 

She did not need time to ponder over the proposi- 
tion, and was only too glad to do as he proposed, 

She gave him the address he had asked for, and 
added : 

“My things are there, I have little else thans 
brass-bound ebony box, in whieh I have some papers 
that may be of account some time, Bring that, and 
a change of wearing apparel, Let Mrs. Marshall re- 
tain the rest,” 

“T shall not forget, bat ‘to make assurance double 
sure’ I’ll write the address in my memorandum-book,” 
said he, 

Evlin called at the honse designated, and an- 
nounced his errand without enlightening the land- 
lady as to the events subsequent to the burial of 
Jane Brent. 

“The poor thing died very snddes, and we was 
very much shocked to find her a eold, stark eorpus 
in the mornin’,” lamented Mrs. Marshall, wipiug her 
eyes on a dingy pocket-handerchief. ‘Ske was owin' 
me five pounds, too, for board, but I never expect to 
git the likes of it now—of course not.” 

Evlin shuddered, and put his band in his pocket 
for his purse, 

“But. there’s a beautiful shaw! which I'd like to 
keep to remember the poor critter by—not that I'd 
ever wear it, sir; I’d only like it as a keepsake, as I 
said before.” 

“TI could not think of your retaining anything be- 
longing to your late lodger, madam. Bring me every 
article of hers, and I will pay you what she owed 
you,” said Evlingselecting a bank-note from the 
purse and tendering it to the landlady. 

A smile broke in upon the undercurrent of her woe, 

“ Thank you, sir, thank you! I’m very much obliged 
to you, I’m sure, and I'll get the young body’s things 
with pleasure too,” and wiping her eyes the dame 
trotted briskly from the room. 

The parcel was neither large nor heavy, and he de- 
posited it easily in the light vekicle, and with a “ Good- 
morning ” to Mrs, Marshall drove off, deterr: sey by 
his own mind that it was a fine thing Jane Brent had 
changed her quarters. 

Sandhill House was large, pleasant, and airy. The 
great bay windows faced a park, and a pleasant ear- 
riage drive was visible in tho rear, 

“TJ shall find it very nice,” said Jane as they 
stopped at the entrance and looked up the long, cov} 
avenue, lined on efther side with tall old trees, 

(To be continued.) 
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THE 
SECRET OF SCHWARZENBURG. 


——__->—— 
CHAPTER XXIxX. 

Eevew o’clock rang out in clear and vibrant peale 
through the great halls of Sehwarzenburg, and the 
echoes atuong the groined arches took up thé notes 
and flung them toand fro. Then asthe last musical 
ring died away the solemn stillness dropped into a 
hush like that of the tomb, Not @ fold of the faded 
old banners stirred, never one of the grim knights 
lifted his bronze spear or raised his helmeted bead. 
But these were dead, dumb statues, 

Where were the armed soldiers Hernberg had left 
pacing the slow, short round? Like the kwights, ex- 
cept that they were stretched prone upon. the flgor, 
they made no gesture, they gave no sign of life. 

Outside, along the bridge, below upon the bank, 
lay the dark figures, scattered here and there, with 
elosed eyes and fast-locked brains. 

If the trembling, foreboding captives could only 
have seen, have guessed how free the path was! 

From roof to basement there was utter silence until 
the chime again announced the lapse of another hour, 
and told the arrival of the solemn noon of night, 
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Then a door was cautiously unclosed and Von 
Schubert, with a pale face that was almost ghast! 
beneath the flaring light of the candle he carried, 
stole forth and glided noiselessly from one floor to 
another. He smiled grimly as he counted over the 
fallen figures. . 

* Potent little drug!” he muttered ; “how easy it 
has made our path.” 

Then he went on out into the star-lighted night, 
and made sure that the brandy had performed its 
mission there. Returning with the same cautious 
tread, for there were other sleepers over whose 
senses only healthful sleep had control, he went 
swiftly to Aubrey Dalberg, for Wirt Womberg had 
contrived to gain access to Von Schubert, had mi- 
nutely explained to him the situation of affairs, and 
had gained the promise of his hearty co-operation. 

“‘ Go, prepare them to be in readiness, and take the 
food and wine they may sorely need to fortify them 
against the fatigue of the hasty journey before us all. 
We will follow shortly if you will return to guide us. 
Thank Heaven, our way is clear!” he whispered. 

Aubrey seized the basket already prepared, and 
made his hasty but silent way to the picture gallery. 
Two motionless figures barred his path, but, stepping 
lightly over them, he gained the panel door, pressed 
the spring, and almost tumbled over old Wirt as he 
sprang through. 

“ Thank Heaven you have come!” whispered Wirt, 
seizing his hand and covering it with tears and 
kisses, ‘ We are well nigh crazed with anxiety and 
suspense,” 

“TI have brought you food, and the way of escape 
is all arranged,”’ whispered back Aubrey. “ Let us 
hasten to give the wine to my mother.” 

“She needs it sorely. Theair isclose and oppres- 
sive, and only a trifle has passed her lips to-day.” 

Von Schubert had sped back to his friends, and the 
baron and his daughter were ready with the small 
package of valuables which alone was to remind them 
in exile of their Schwarzenburg home, waiting for 
Aubrey’s signal, when suddenly Von Schubert, with 
a gesture of despair, rushed to the window and lis- 
tened. 

What sounds broke the quiet of all around? He 
groaned in anguish as he listened, There were the 
even footfalls of a party of equestrians and the rumble 
of a carriage on the long bridge. 

“The prince hascome. Oh, Heavens! to lose all 
in the very moment of triumph!” he cried, bitterly. 
** Hear how swiftly they come. Ah, me, they have 
seen the sleeping sentinels and mistrust treachery. 
Quick! fly back to your beds. I must try to dis- 
semble, to save the ruin of us all.” 

He ran hastily as he spoke and pounded vocife- 
rously upon the door he had been go careful to avoid. 

“* Hernberg, Hernberg, where you? Waken! 
Here is some horrible plot. The men are all asleep. 
{ was drugged myself!” 

Hernberg came out, thrusting himself into his cloth- 
ing. Von Schubert’s agitated face might well de- 
ceive him. 

5 > the fiend’s name what has happened?” he 
cried. 

At that moment came the thundering assault upon 
the doors below. 

“ Ho, there, Hernberg! Von Schubert! Are you all 
dead ? What ails the knaves that should be keeping 
watch ?” 

“* If those prisoners have escaped I will shoot my- 
self!” groaned out Hernberg. “It is the prince! 
Von Schubert, what is to be done?” 

“Tt may not be too late. I will admit them and do 
you rouse up your men, if any of them can be stirred 
out of the trance that seems to hold the guard here.” 

He took all possible time to remove the heavy bolts 
from the door. 

The prince came in, striding past Von Schubert fu- 
riously, 

“ What drunken orgie is this? Your guards are 
stone dead, or brutally drunk, and I am kept waiting 
at the door,” 

“I know it, your highness. We have just dis- 
covered it. Meruberg will tell you it’s no fault of tho 
poor fellows, or of the keepers. We have all been 
drugged.” 

“ Are the prisoners safe?” 

“Yes, yes, your highness!” ejaculated Hernberg, 
joyfully, darting through the side door, “Oh, Von 
Schubert, we are in luck! I have been down myself 
and crept into the bridge passage, They are there. 
I hear them talking and just planning escape this 
very hour. I have put two of the prince’s guard 
there tc watch. We have them safe.” 

The angry countenance of the prince cleared. Von 
Schubert glancing at it saw that in the brief time 
since he had been gone it had grown purple and 
swollen. 

“He hss been drinking furiously,” thought he; 
“either something very bad or very flattering has 
taken place.” 





The explanation soon came. 

“It seems my fortunate star is shining,” said the 
prince, in a tone of hilarious gaiety. “ Hernberg, go 
out and assist my fair visitors to enter. I have two 
fair ladies in the carriage who are, no doubt, anxious 
for a glimpse of these stately walls. Nothing could 
have happened better had I had the whole ordering of 
events. Iarrive in season to prevent my greatest 
prize from flying away again. Von Schubert, you 
remember the strange fellow craving admittance at 
my door? What think you? It wasa worthy skipper 
who had brought over the lovely heiress for whom 
we have planned so tenderly. She was there at the 
port waiting ia his ship. I gave him the gold he 
asked. You shall say if it was not well bestowed 
when you lovk upon the face of the young baroness. 
I trow she brings a maiden companion as fair and 
stately as herself. Bring them in, up to the gallery, 
Hernberg, and then drive up the hiding obdurate one 
who has taken refuse in the secret corridor.” 

He stalked on as he spoke, and Von Schubert me- 
chanically followed, lighting the way with the candle 
he still held. 

In a moment after Hernberg entered, and behind 
him, clinging to each other and glancing around in 
involuntary awe and admiration, for all their dis- 
tress and terror, came—who but Leina and Serena! 

So impressed were all with the momentous revela- 
tion at hand that as one after another of the sleepers 
roused up, and came hastening to the scene, not a 
thought, scarcely a look was given to the helpless 
figures of the heavily sleeping guard. 

“ Fairest baroness, behold your honoured and dis- 
tinguished aucestors!’’ spoke the prince, with mock- 
ing courtesy. “I take great pleasure in introducing 
this last of the illustrious line to the home of which, 
from time immemorial, the Schwarzenburgs have been 
so proud and boastful.” 

The last words had reached Valentin Baer, for, 
hearing the stir within the hall, he had ventured 
forth, fastening his dressiug-gown as he came, to 
give the appearance of a sudden rousing from sleep. 

Viola likewise glided among them, She had seen 
the flutter of ladies’ dresses, and caught the words: 
“ Baroness of Schwarzenburg,” and intense curiosity 
= feverish interest had overcome both fear and pru- 

ence. 

Following softly behind her father, she hovered 
in the background, looking over wistfully to the two 
— figures who were the focus of all the eyes 
there. 

“Bring more lights!” commanded the prince, 
“Let us give the fitting illumination to this impor- 
tant occasion—and seats also for the fair and noble 
ladies. I trow this is an entertainment not often 
given, famous as the old house may be for its fétes 
and revels.” 

The few servants who could be roused obeyed with 
the alacrity of fear. 

ne and his allies grouped themselves on one 
side. 

Von Schubert, still pale and uneasy, half shielded 
Lady Viola with his broad shoulders, and the 
prince, with glittering eyes, flushed face, and evi- 
dently extremely agitated, though he tried to assume 
a cool and nonchalant manner, was striding to and fro 
in the centre of the ring thus made in front of the 
two trembling, alarmed maidens, whose pale but beau- 
tiful faces shone out with singularly thrilling effect. 

“The last of the Schwarzeuburgs!” exclaimed 
Valentin Baer. “ Do you mean that this is the Baron 
Arnold's daughter ?” 

“Even so, my lord baron. The proofs are indis- 
putable. It israther inconvenient fer you, I confess, 
Let me see, it takes away your title. You aresimply 
Herr Von Baer!—and a proscribed man at that! 
Well, I ought to condole with you, but somehow ”"— 
and here a triumphant smile broke over his faco— 
“somehow I do not, remembering the prophecy I 
made for you eighteen years ago.” 

“Condole!” returned Valentin Baer, fiercely, * No, 
it would be as much mockery for you to offer as for 
me to accept it. It is your work, your planning. 
Why was the daughter of Baron Arnold concealed, 
her very existence hidden? Well enough I know it 
was in furtherance of some deeper plot, some atroci- 
ous villauy. It is your work, all the misery and 
wrong and cruel experience that has blighted all our 
lives—yours alone.” 

Von Schubert laid @ warning hand upon his arm. 

Hernberg took a step forward as if ready at the frst 
command to throttle the daring speaker, but the 
prince only laughed contemptuously. 

He actually enjoyed the wrath of his defeated 
enemy. 

“Rail on!” he sneered. ‘Do you think I shall 
condescend to be roused to anger at such an insigni- 
ficant voice? My planning! Well, if it is, you must 
confess that I have wrought powerfully and well. 
I told you, when there was time for you to heed it, 
what would be the result of stepping in my path or 








thwarting my wishes. You vowed ‘ to save the Lady 
Pauline from my polluting oe, You see my me- 
mory holds the words yet. Pooridiot! you thought 
your own mad passion would thus gain some re- 
spenee Well were youcajoled, When you thought 
she was already yours behold the favoured lord of 
Schwarzenburg stepped in and bore away the prize.” 

The Baron Valentin’s face was fairly livid with the 
rage stirred up by this taunt. 

“It was your fiendish wiles that deceived me, 
You gave me false hopes,” he shouted. “ You 
goaded me on to quarrel with a noble and generous 
kinsman. You deceived us all—one and all. On 
your head lies the. curse for all the guilt and horror 
that followed.” , 

The prince rubbed his hands together softly, 

“Tt was horrible, was it not? The proud blaze of 
the Schwarzenburg glory was abruptly quenched in 
blood and shame. Why, once to be a Schwarzenburg 
was to be next to the royal family itself, so powerful 
and influential were they at court. And now——” 

Diabolical and vindictive was the hoarse laugh he 
gave as he paused, and looked fiercely into the poor 
baron’s quivering face. 

“Tt is your doing—all your doing! I’ll call Heaven 
to witness it,” vociferated the latter again. 

The prince had turned to the shuddering Leina, 

“ Pairest lady, it is ungallant to dwell upon these 
unpleasant themes when first you have come home to 
your ancestral roof, Pardon us. Be assured there is 
one younger and more ardent waiting impatiently 
for his bride, who will speedily clear the place a 
poate usurpers. He will vindicate your rights 

ere. 

“Stephano, oh! where is Stephano ?” groaned the 
Baron Valentin. 

Viola stepped forward to his side, and laid her 
white hand caressingly upon his shoulder, while she 
whispered : 

“ Hush, my father—oh, hush! All may not be lost 
yet. Von Schubert can save us even now.” 

“But why do I linger with such trifles when the 
triumph for which I have bided eighteen years waits 
fruition ?” continued the prince. “ Now will my pro- 
mise and my power be thoroughly vindicated. Now 
comes the strain that will break at last that indomi- 
table spirit, Sendin your men from the lower pas- 
sage, Hernberg, and drive up the hiding inmates of 
the secret passage-way.” 

Valentin Baer turned slowly and haughtily, but the 
cruel man whose will for the time was law made an 
imperative gesture. 

“Nay, wait a little longer, and you will be repaid, 
I promise you, My prisoner within is no common 
personage, You will be interested to look upon a face 
that will seem to rise out of the grave for you.” 

The baron turned his startled eyes upon him, 
opened his lips, and then closed them mutely. 

“ Yes,” muttered the prince, pacing to and fro, in 
the excitement and fever of his anticipated triumph, 
“at last she will yield. At last the slow-approach- 
ing victory is gained and my revenge compicte,” 

His eye was glancing restlessly and expectantly 
along the panelled walls, 

From which side would open the secret door ? 

Hernberg had given his signal. Every one waited 
breathlessly. 

Even the two wondering maidens, to whom this 
strange scene was a complete mystery and bewilder- 
ment, felt the thrill of premonition. 

For all its crowd of witnesses no sound was in the 
gallery, after the muttered tones of the prince died 
out, but a profound, expectant stillness, 

The muifiled shout of the pursuing guard came 
through the thick walls to them, and then distinctly 
the sound of flying feet, 

Another instant and the panel, with the old knight's 
picture, swung noiselessly open, and Wirt Womberg 
stepped forth hastily. ‘ 

He stopped as if transfixed with horror at the sight 
before him, and, making a warning gesture, tried to 
push back some one who followed behind. 

But she had already seen the jeering smile, the 
flaming, exulting face of the prince, and recognized 
the uselessness of any resistauce, while a wild hope 
that among some of the company she might find com- 
passion, possibly a generous intervention, impelled 
her onward. . 

She stepped forward even in that moment with 4 
queenly, majestic bearing, and had never looked more 
beautiful even in her days of youthful bloom. u 

The pallor of the smooth, unwrinkled complexion 
held the clear transparency and polish of ivory; two 
spots of burning crimson lent back the effect of girl- 
hood’s roses. : 

The eyes blazed and dilated, and deepened till their 
spell seemed to magnetize every one there. 

Around the slender and still wonderfully graceful 
figure fell and swayed in a soft shimmer of glossy 
waves the still luxuriant tresses, whose golden browa 
veiled the silver threads beneath. 
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The Baron Valentin gave a great cry of mingled 
joy and horror, 

“ Alive! The Lady Pauline alive!” 

A low murmur ran swiftly along the group, and 
then died out abruptly as the prince strode to the new 
comer’s side, 

“The Lady Pauline herself! My lady, I give you 
joy of this meeting! My bird was tired of the forest 
and essayed wings. Has it learned yet that the mas- 
ter’s hand is strong elsewhere as well? Is the fair 
rebel tamed at last—willing to come fluttering, a 
voluntary guest, and not a captive?” 

“My spirit is still the same!” returned she,"“ and 
so, alas, 1 see, is your cruel power. But I shall yet 
escape. I still defy and scorn you.” 

“ Wait a little, my princess,” spoke he, in a tone of 
the most ironical politeness. “I have some one here 
to introduce to you—a fair ward of mine, newly ar- 
rived from England, for whom an impatient bride. 
groom clamours loudly. See yonder the fair daugh- 
ter of Arnold of Schwarzenburg!” 

The Lady Pauline followed the gesture of the out- 
stretched hand, and rushed toward the two beauti- 
ful maidens, hesitating only a moment between them, 
though each countenance was alike tender and yearn- 
ing and intensely interested. 

She seized Serena and clasped her to her bosom, 
covering her face with a hot shower of kisses and a 
rain of tears. 

“My child !—my own, my little Leina!” 

Serena’s calmness was all broken up. Turning 
deadly pale, and clasping both hands against her 
heart, she sobbed : 

“No, no; you are mistaken—I am not Leina. Oh, 
Leina, darling, I never envied you before!” and 
turned away, burying her face from sight. 

Leina, in her ardent, impulsive way, threw herself 
into the arms that turned to her at this explanation 
from Serena, 

“Ts it you, my child? You have more the look 
of my own family. I thought I recognized my 
Arnold’s grand, calm eyes in her. Have they told 
you, my darlings, that it’s not your mother’s fault, 
but her sorrowful fate, that has left you to grow up 
without her love and care? Did they not explain to 
you that I was cheated into believing you dead ?— 
that I was borne away toa cruel prison?—that I am 
the most gen, the most hopeless captive on 
the face of the wide earth?—and that he, yonder, 
the deadly, malignant, pitiless foe of your father’s 
house, is to be shunned as the deadliest pestilence? 
Do you know all this, my precious, my unhappy 
child?” murmured the Lady Pauline, in swift, ex- 
cited tones. “Ob, would that you had not come 
hither to place yourself in his power! What will 
become of you?—what will become of you ?” 

“Her fate depends upon her mother’s decision,” 
spoke the prince, fiercely, ‘ Hard-hearted, obdurate 
woman, I did not think there would be a moment’s 
hesitation at this time. Tell me the hiding-place of 
those papers, and cease to struggle against my will, 
and all will then be well for you both.” 

Lady Pauline turned slowly. All the scorn and 
contempt and loathing that such a vehement nature 
could contain was poured into her flaming glance, 

“ Never! rent never!” repeated she, “I defy 
your power still. Heaven has heard my cry before. 
It was almost a miracle that. answered me then. Can 
I doubt it will be heard again—the cry of the in- 
nocent in the hands of the thrice guilty and ac- 
cursed? Whoare these people about me?” And she 
turned from one blanching face to another, and, clasp- 
ing her hands, cried, in piteous entreaty: “Oh! 
have you all hearts of stone ? Hear him! Youknow 
by his own threats how wicked and barbarous bas 
been his treatment. You know that I am innocent 
and helpless, defrauded of my rights, outraged in all 
my tenderest hopes. Surely the king cannot be deaf 
to such monstrous sins. Go to him—show him what 
has been done—expose the vile, tyrannical, wicked 
man before he is seated on your country’s throne! 
Help me!” 

P The prince’s laugh rang out loud and high and 
erce, 

“You waste your eloquence. Nota soul here but 
is, like yourself, in my power, or bound to my inte- 
rests by the elosest ties. I tell you it is my hour of 
complete triumph. Yield te it, you stubborn, rebel- 
lions creature. There is no power on earth able to 
help you. The king lies on his dying bed. See, 
even Valentin Baer cringes in silence, and Von Schu- 
bert does not lift a band. There is no one to help 
you on the wide earth.” 

She turned those shining, dilated eyes from face to 
face slowly, but hers only brightened into an almost 
peer glory as she cried, in a high, impassioned 

one : 

“I do not ask help of earth, I pray to Heaven for 
it. _I have a deliverer yet.” 

While she spoke she stretched forth her hand to- 
ward the half-opened door of the secret passage. 








The rapt faith, the intense, high-wrought look, de- 
spite his efforts at resistance, impressed the man’s 
superstitious nature. He half shrank back while fol- 
lowing the direction of that slender finger, and grew 
pale with sudden terror as a figure slowly emerged 
to view. 

A manly, graceful form, with a pale face and eyes 
that tothe conscience-stricken prince seemed to glow 
with supernatural light, half blended with the dark- 
ness of the windowless corridor, and thus seemed in- 
distinct and shadowy, advanced nearer, and the 
prince, staring wildly, fell back and stretched out his 
arms to ward it off. 

“The Baron Arnold!” he gurgled, thickly. “The 
ghost of the Baron Arnold, just as he looked when 
he fell!” 

A purple hue rushed over the pallor of his face ; 
his eyes seemed starting from their sockets. He 
took another step toward Von Schubert, reeled, and 
fell prone. 

They lifted him up, but though there was the 
sound of short, stertorous breathing, no sign of con- 
sciousness came, and he was silently borne to an ad- 
joining chamber, 

“ Apoplexy!”” exclaimed Von Schubert, while his 
heart gave one quick bound of glad relief. ‘“ His pro- 
fligate career is indeed fitly ended,” he muttered 
softly in Viola’s ear, “and it isa glad day for the 
land that might have suffered under his iron rule. 
The heir presumptive is a generous, conscientious, 
noble gentleman. Take heart, All shall be well at 
last for Schwarzenburg.” 

Lady Pauline had flung her arms around her son 
with a wild sob of unutterable gratitude. 

“Tt was indeed the hand of Heaven. He thought 
it was my Arnold come out of the grave to rebuke 
him. Ob, my son, you were your mother’s saviour.” 

*“ Aubrey—Aubrey Dalberg,” whispered Leina, 
stealing a step toward him, her eyes shining with 
sudden joy. | * ’ 

Aubrey caught the little hand in his. 

“ Little Leina! here at Schwarzenburg. Could you 
not wait for me to bring your tidings ?” 

“He is your brother, my darling! Oh, Heaven! 
can it be I clasp to my arms my Arnold’s children 
alive, and safe!” ejaculated Lady Pauline, bursting 
intoa io eed flood of tears as she turned her eyes 
toward the portrait before her, 

“My brother! Aubrey Dalberg my brother !” re- 
peated Leina, looking up pitifully into his face. “I 
don’t believe it.” 

Aubrey bit his lip fiercely. 

“Let us wait. There is so much to tell, so very 
much to be explained,” hesaid, ‘‘ Is it safe for us to 
linger here? He may recover, and we shall be again 
in his power.” 

“He will not recover,” said Von Schubert, 
solemnly; “the recklessness of his life gives assur- 
ance of it, They have gone for a physician and we 
shall soon know. Besides, my friends, Hernberg has 
left strict orders to guard you well. But fear not. If 
there is sign of recovery | myself will post away to 
court, and lay all this shameful history before his 
majesty. Itcannotbe overlooked. He will not dare 
pass it by, even if his inclinations prompt it, The 
record is too black and monstrous.” 

“And I can add to your testimony papers which 
prove not only my Arnold’s innocence but this man’s 
treasonable machinations,” said Lady Pauline. “It 
is for their recovery that he has persecuted but has 
not dared to kill me. I hid them; years and years 
ago I hid them, and atill I have them safe.” 

Then the long and startling explanations were ex- 
changed, 

“ And where is Stephano?” asked the Baron Va- 
lentin, suddenly. ‘ Lady Leina, has not my son come 
with you?” 

“He was thrust ashore and bade to look after him- 
self when we were taken from the schooner,” an- 
swered Leina. 

“ He whispered to me that he should find his way 
here speedily,” exclaimed Serena, colouring faintly 
as she spoke. 

Lady Pauline looked at her wistfully, 

“ My heart is strangely drawn towards your friend, 
Leina,” she said. ‘Where could she get that ex- 
pression of eye so wenderfully like my Arnold’s?” 

“T should be grieved, indeed, if you did not love 
her,” returned Leina, smilingly. “She is my precious 
Serena—my one darling friend. But for her help how 
should I have borne the strangeness and discomfort 
of this forced journey? Oh, Serena, Serena! can 
you realize that we have really found my castle?” 

Lady Pauline turned at a gentle touck upon her 
arm, and met the deprecating, tremulous glance of 
Valentin Baer. 

“ My iriend,” said he, “can you forgive one who 
has also suffered bitterly and long ?” 

She put her hand in jis frankly. 

“From the depths of my heart. I know now how 
cruelly you were deceived—what satanic influences 








urged you on. I know, moreover, that it was not by 
your hand that my Arnold perished.” 

Valentin hung his head, and a flush of bitter shame 
coloured his very forehead, 

“Nay, I will not disguise the truth. I might have 
saved him. Oh, Heaven, forgive me! I heard his 
drowning cry and let him perish. I was tempted 
sorely, and I yielded. Oh, can it be that these long, 
dragging years of misery and remorse have expiated 
my sin?” 

“Let us pray Heaven that it be so. If you are 
able, you will help reinstate his children in their 
rights, and be a kind and judicious friend to them,” 
she returned, with gentle solemnity of voice and look. 
“Or, if persecutions continue with that pitiless man’s 
revival, you will aid us to escape to safety.” 

“ Heaven knows I would lay down my life to re- 
store you to all the peace and joy I once connived to 
wrest away from you, Lady Pauline,” he returned, 
humbly. “I will not insult you by alluding to the 
mad love I bore for you, nor to the bitter jealousy I 
felt toward my noble kinsman, If, as you say, you 
know how that arch deceiver cajoled me and fed me 
with mad hopes, you have an idea of the temptations 
which may not extenuate but may a little palliate my 
sin. Gladly will I relinquish all my usurped claims 
upon Schwarzenburg—joyfully do my best to bring 
back Arnold’s children to their rightful home; and 
when I see it accomplished it will give me the first 
peaceful hour I have known since your husband’s 
death.” 

“T believe you,” answered Lady Paulino, 

“ And now, pray, let us all try to find a little rest. 
These ladies I am sure will need it, they look so 
thoroughly exhausted,” said Von Schubert. “ There 
is nothing to be done, no movement whatever made, 
until the physicians have pronounced their opinion. 
Let Viola show you to her own apartments, The 
moment the doctors decide a messenger will be posted 
to court. It will be more pleasant and wiser for you to 
be out of sight if there be a thorough investigation 
made.” 

And his suggestion was obeyed, 


(To be continued.) 


WARNED BY THE PLANETS. 


—_——_@——__——_ 
CHAPTER LXVI. 

Tue Earl of Strathspey lay upon the stone floor 
of the dungeon ina feverish slumber. He was 
aroused by the creaking hinges of his pias door, 
and the light of a lantern flashing full upon him. 
He raised himself, with some difficulty, to a sitting 

osture, and looked in the direction of the door, At 
rat his eyes, ets we to the light, saw no- 
thing but a yelldW mist. By degrees the figure of a 
man became distinguishable, a dark, wicked face 
bending over him. ; 

- Confound * you,” uttered a familiar voice, “aro 
you alive yet?” ; 

The earl roused up at sound of that voice, 
struggled to his feet, reeled and fell heavily against 
the wall. Lord Angus stood regarding him with 
sullen triumph. He had come down to the dungeon 
immediately on his return from London, even before 
he visited the chamber of his imprisoned bride, to 
assure himself that his terrible work was complete. 
He desired to see with his own eyes that the earl 
was dead, and with his own hands to bolt and bar 
the vault that contained his body. Then the earl- 
dom would be his own. f 

On the morrow, with Maggie as his bride, he 
intended to leave England for a time, and return to 
claim his own when matters were somewhat settled. 
No living soul save Lady Drummond and her two 
familiars, Mother Gwynneth and Berkit, knew aught 
of his dark proceedings, and with them his secret 
was safe. No suspicion, he flattered himself, would 
ever rise against him; he had taken pains to show 
himself at Ravenswold and in London, and to join 
with well-assumed concern in the wonder caused by 
the earl’s mysterious disappearance, and had caused 
large rewards to be offered for any information 
respecting him. The prevailing belief was that the 
earl had gone abroad, He was in such a despon- 
dent state of mind that people did not marvel, as 
they otherwise would have done, at his sudden dis- 
appearance. : E 

The only misdemeanour with which the young 

eer could be charged would be the abduction of 

aggie, and that would amount to nothing when 
she was once his wife. - 

His efforts had succeded beyond his hopes, and 
now, at the dead midnight hour, he stole down to 
the dungeon to assure himself that his horrible work 
was done, and to seal with his own hands the tomb 
that held his victim: And here was the earl alive— 
white as death, and weak as a babe, butalive. The 
young murderer glared upon him like an enraged 
wild beast. : 
“Confound you,” he muttered, “are you alive 

” 


yet? 
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“T am alive,” replied the earl; adding, with a sud- 
den overflow of human feeling: “Oh, unna 
son, how could you have the heart to put me to 
such a death as this?” 

“I wanted the earldom,” replied the young man, 
with a diabolical look; “I couldn't afford to lose 
it. You fancied I wasn’t your son, did you? Ysa 
meant to disinherit mé? I told you I’d pay yeu for 
that threat! If this death don't suit you, you shall 
have another form, by way of variety—something 
sharp and swift.” 

As he spoke he drew a slerider, shining dagger 
from his bosom, The earl stood calm, lost to all 
thought of his own fate in his amazed horror at the 
cool, undisguised villamy of this boy who had 
been his son—this serpent. who and stung 
the hand that a one him, 1. 

Tae young man advanced with a creeping, stealthy 
ecep, @ look of fixed determination in his wieked 
tace, his shiming weapon raised aloft, The earl did 
not move. He was too weak to resist, and he closed 
his eyes and awaited in silent calmness the blow 
that would end all his misery. Lord Angus raised 
his hand one instant, and unpardonable deed 
would have been done, but a voice that rang like a 
trumpet arrested him, a hand that prasped like 
steel caught his arm, and held it powerless. ¥ 

He wheeled round, with a dread fear, and faced 
the young stranger of the Hermit’s Cave, who had 
entered the dungeon by way of the secret stair- 
case. 

For one brief moment these two men, so strangely 
brought together, stood eye to eye, the one calm 
and intrepid, the other startled and cowering. 

The stranger was the first to break the silence. 
Advancing a step, and tightening his grasp'on the 
young ue arm, he said, quietly, bat with a 

lazing light in his brave blue eyes: 

“Young man, give mo that knife!” 

“Who are you,” thundered Lord Angus, *‘that 
dare interfere with my a? Yes, I will give 
you my knife!” and, foaming with bafiled rage, he 
wrenched his arm free, and made'a desperate thrust 
at the stranger; but, quick as thought, the young 
man intercepted the blow, and by a dextrous move- 
ment struck the deadly weapon from the youn 
lord’s hand with a force that sent it flashing an 
tingling to the other side of the vault. 

Lord Angus, finding himself thwarted in the very 
moment of success, broke into bitter profanity. 

‘““ Who are yon? ” he. cried again, scarcely con- 
scious of what he said im his insane wrath. ‘‘ Why 
rio save the Farl of Steathepey’s life,” replied 

‘0 RAVE 8 life, 
the stranger, coolly ; “ I am his son |” 

For a full minute after this unlooked-forannounce- 
ment a dead silence reigned. The earl, white as 
death, with the blood slowly trickling from his arm, 
which the point of his son’s murderous knife bad 
slightly wounded, stood awed and wonder-stricken, 
his eyes riveted with a kind of fascination on the 
Rendsome face of the young stranger who had saved 

8 life. 

Lord Angus, mad with baffled rage, cronched in a 
corner like a wild beast held at bay; but as the 
stranger uttered the astounding words, “I am his 
son,” he bonnded forward lke a tiger, and seized 
him by the throat, 

“It's false!’ he shouted ; “ I am his son, and the 
earldom is mine!” 

The young man shook him off with smiling calm- 
ness; then, hdlding him at arm’s length, in his 
wonderful strength and coolness, he said, serenely : 

“You are not his son! I have the proof—better 
still,” he added, loosing his hold on his antagonist, 
and baring his corded arm to the shoulder, his right 
arm, fairand shapely asa woman’s, but with nntold 
strength in its irom nerves and rope-like thews, 
“TI have the Strathspey | h-mark, the scarlet 
cross. See there! "’ 

Lord Angus did see. On the fair, marble-like 
skin shone a blood-red cross, so clearly and dis- 
tinctly marked that it was plainly visible in the 
flickering lamplight. The earl, bending breath- 
lessly forward, saw too; a low, gasping escaped 
his lips, he threw ont his arms, and fel heavily 
forward before the stranger could reach him. 

Lord Sngne stood stunned for an instant, and 
then, with the desperation of a dying hope, he bared 
his right arm also. 

“T have the birth-mark too, for that matter!” 
he cried, defiantly. 

But he made his boast too soon, He extended 
his arm, but, lo! the scarlet cross was gone! It 
had wholly faded out, leaving only an imperfect 
scar to mark where it had been. The sight seemed 
to madden him. He uttered a cry like the roar of a 
wounded tiger, and rushed upon his rival, his. eyes 

ing with a greenish fire, 

“Confound you!” he raved. “ You shall die! you 
shall not come between me and my own!” 

The stranger met him calmly, with his.cool c 
aud superior strength, parrying his frantic blows 
with the skil] of a trained athlete. 





smaall tin whistle from his vest pocket and blew it 
shrilly. 


The cho had scarcely ceased to reverberate 
through the vault when a sound of eeeeiecoe 
w~s heard, and in anothermoment the man as 

it came hurrying down, with Mother Gwynneth 
“"loed Ampertande © cigalieesy getusbiea’ th 
a significan te as the 
cxtered, cull outs as thought the dark man wi 
the sabre-gash across his brow started toward the 
young stranger. 

He had retreated as they entered tothe farther 
side of the vault, and stood now with his shoulders 
braced against the wall and his resolute blue eyes 
flashing like stars in the gloom. He saw there was 
desperate work te do and he nerved himself for: it. 

Berkit held a short, two-edged knife in his hand, 
eatin outnane Sree ye npn 

st @ stranger's young mau 
was too quick for him. He parried the murderous 
blow with his own knife, which he had drawn, and 
then, swift as lightning, he dealt the man a blow 
just below his ear with the horn hilt of the knife, 
which sent him tumbling in a limp heap across the 
sr oun Lord had recovered his da; 
) gger, 
and like a Sokal Cees stole up in the rear 
to open co be Seen Senet his adver- 


him till his breath was gone and tossed against 
the stone wall as if he were a ball. He fell with 
thud upon the flagstones, and at the same instant 
the old woman uttered a piercing ory. 
“Yon’ve killed him—my boy, my boy!” she wailed; 
ee eae et Hove, Blood, be 
The roan he ere eae im- 
patiently awaitin tarn, and fillin dungeon 
with ie haores Sawin, now slid doueed on his 
ee my = Tay we 4 =< & Serpe —— 
ears n es wing like 
on Seliant Gabieeed kemameiiiee iewehinnat, 
distended jaws, the terrible fangs gleaming within. 
He i and made a 


uttered a curious, whi 
panther-like leap forward, pis i two fore-faet 


or an instant the 


the young sho 
‘immense weight aud strength ef the brute threat- 


ened to overpower the young r, who was 
already weakened from his incredible exertions. He 
staggered back, panting for the veins stand- 


ing out like cords on his white forchead, The blood 


hound’s murderous teeth were at his throa his 
claws were tearing into the quivering flesh ‘of, his 


shoulders. 
(To te continued.) 


RED HELM. 


CHAPTER V. 
Stand not upon the order of your goi 
But go at ouca, Shai 

Tux two men hauling upon the rope seon had Brava 
hoisted to the window opening. 

The animal sprang inte the and com- 
menced limping about, as if to show his master that 
he had been hurt. 

Bolak advanced and examined the leg which the 
animal held up, to discover that it was badly bruised 
—bnt he did not think it was broken. 

“He will soon be well enough,” cried the giant ; 
“TJ am ao glad I have found my Brave.” 

The two men left the call, the lion following, and 
going to the top of the ravine they soon hauled up 
the rope. 

Bolak then went to the hut. with his favourite, 
upon whose injured leg he rubbed some salve, ob- 
tained from a root that grew on the island, and the 
virtues of whieh were well known.among the Malays. 

The salve operated like magic. 

In a few minutes Brave was able to walk with the 
injured member, althongh his motions, still feeble, 
betokened that he still suffered. 

Meantime Brenton had concealed himself fa the 
woods. 

He had discovered a thick grove near a swamp, and 
had ensconced himself in a hollow tree, From some 











bushes he had passed he had plucked a few oranges 
and bananas, by which means he was enabled to make 
@ good meal, 


Afterward he left his retreat amd repairing to a 
stream not far distant he took refreshing draughts, 
Thus “ fortified,” as it were, he returned to the hol- 
low, to hear the next moment the sound. of footsteps 
not far distant. 

Soon @ voice whose silvery tones he eould not mis- 
take greeted his ears. 

It was Faith who spoke. 

“ Where are you?” she exclaimed. “Speak. There 
is no danger at presemt.” 

He emerged from the hollow, and im a minute 


Lord Angus, perceiving his disadvantage, teok a! found himself face to face with the fair pilot 





*'You look alarmed, and seem almost breathless,” 
said the young man; “what has happened? Surely 
they have not offered harm to you.” 

“Yes, Bolak it was who entered thecave. He is 
angry because I assisted you, and threatens to put 
me to death.” 

“Can we not leave the island ?” 

“TI dare not.” 

“That seems strange to me.” 

“T willtell you why,” she answered, “ so that you 
may no longer be puzzled on this subject.” 

She paused to regain her breath, then continued: 

“ Tt was years ago—tI was then a mere child of ten 
—when with my adopted father, an old man, I was 
cast away on this island. We were bound to a 
British port in India, where my own father, a colonel, 
had been located for many years, During his absence 
my mother had died wheu a Mr. Manton took me in 
charge. He was a kind old gentleman, a former 
friend of my father’s to whom f soon became much 
attached. A few weeks before we sailed my own 
father in India sent home word that he was danger- 
ously ill, and that he wanted much to see me, ag 
he feared he must soon die. This was why Mr, 
Manton started with me for India. Off this island 
we were wrecked, when of all the vessel’s occupants 


myself.and ted father were the only persons saved, 
“To s din lashing me to a spar, and we 
were carried toward this island. 


“ We reaghed the shore, and Mr. Manton was about 
raceeding into the iuterior when we both noticed a 
ttle Malay cbild, who had somehow fallen from a 

rock into the sea, aud was drowning. 

“Worn and weary as he was, Manton at once 
plunged into the waves and succeeded in bringin 
the littfe fellow to land, as his half-distract 
mother came running to the beach. 

“She was followed by'a party of fierce fellows, the 
pirate natives of the island, who had evidently in- 
tended te slay us, having probably seen us drifting 
toward the , but who were evilently now un- 
decided how to act, as they had come in time to wit- 
ness the saving of the little Malay boy. 

“The woman, turning to Mr. Manton, thanked 
him fervently in broken English; then to her savage 
followers shes earnestly in the native tongue, 
evidently plea with them to spare the life of the 
siviour of the child. The conyersation lasted a long 
time, but it was finally ended by the pirates taking 
Manton between them and leading him off, while the 
woman—this.was my adopted mother—took charge 


of me. 
“ When she reached her hnt and she had given me 
refreshments she told me that the Malays made a 
tice of never allowing a white person to leave 


the island after having once come to it, as they did not 
‘care to have their place of rendezvous known, fear- 


ing that some war vessel might come-and break it up. 
They know how to disguise their true character, how- 
ever, when necessary. I have seew them pretend 
great friendship and kindness toward the crews of 
vessels powerful enough to defeat them, aud thus dis- 
guise their real character. 

“Well, as I said, the woman stated what [ hrve al- 
ready informed you, then she added that the M olay 
on acconat of the white man’s saving her child, woul 
not put him to death, but at the same time they were 
not willing that either he or I should ever Ipave the 
island, 

“* But in case either of you should succeed fn es- 
caping,’ added she, ‘ the other would be put to death, 
This Is the resolution they have formed, and they 
will keep it.’” 

“T understand now,” said Brenton. “ You are 
boynd, as’ it were, to the island by this circumstance 
You dare not leave, knowing that your doing so would 
result in the death of your old friend—your adopted 
father.” 

“Yes, sir, you understand the matter oe now.” 

“ Where is that friend of yours? Could you not 
both escape together ?” 

“No. They guard him too well. They keep him 
in a cavern under @ mountain, comfortable enough, 
excopt as regards this matter of freedom, They let 
me go to see him occasionally, and he says he would 
feel happy enough were it not for my being chained, 
as it were, to this distant island, instead of taking m: 
place among civilized people in a civilized lan 
Again and again has he begged me to leave the is- 
land, and Jet them kill him, saying that he fs an old 
man and any time ready for death ; but, ah! I would 
sooner die a thousand deaths, were that possible, than 
have the islanders harm a single hair of my old friend's 


gra head.” : ‘ 
You are a. noble girl,” said Brenton, with undis- 
guised admiration. “But it is dreadful your being 
bound here among a set of cut-throat rascals. Have 
you no wish, no desire to visit your native land?” 
“Yes,” she answered, ‘I often long to see the 
land so far eway—the beautiful land with its white 


| cliifs and dear old homes, where I lived when &® 
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child. The time may come yet,” she added, gazing 
dreamily at the white clouds resting on the western 
horizon, 

“T hope so,” said the young man, “ Perhaps I may 
yet be able to tako you there.” 

“You?” 

“Yes; they would not barm your old friend, pro- 
bably, were they to know that I had taken you off.” 

‘Perhaps not,” she replied, * Yet I am afraid they 
might. But come, it will net do for us to remain 
here. They will soon be afterus,” 

So saying she led the youmg man deep into the 
forest. é 

As they moved on they suddénly heard a rustling 


in the shrubbery, 


With head resting on her hand she pondered 
deeply, endeavouring to hit on some plan of escape. 

Suddenly an idea flashed across her mind, 

The boat, on ite way to Bondo’s schooner, must 
pass a large, rock, about a league from the 
island, In this reek the young girl knew there was 
a cave, which was also known to the Malays. 

But they had not explored the cavern as carefully 
as Faith in her many cruises about the island had 
done, 

She had thus discovered, near the roof of the cave, 
reached by clambering up the rugged projections, an 
opening large enough to admit a human being, and 
partially concealed by long masses of seca-grass, 
which in many places adhered to the sides of the 


Faith held up her finger and motioned to her-eom- | wall. 


panion to halt, 

He obeyed, Levee a ta girl with stealthy but 
rapid footsteps harried in the direction of the noise 
heard. j 

Brenton, ‘watehing her matchless form es she 
moved on, 800m lost sight of her in the dense sbrub- 
bery. : 

Expecting to seo herseou reappear, he his 
gent hel on the spot erhere she had org But 
—_ after minuse passed and still he saw mo sign 
of her. 

“Strange,” he thought. “What can have become: 
of her ?” 

He waited half am hour withont seeing her. Them 
his heart misgawehim. Sometliing unexpected must 
have happened,or she would have come long before 


now. -. 

Meanwhile the rustling noise previously heard had 
ceased. 

Brenton conl@no longer tremain, inactive. He re- 
solved to seareh for the i 

Accordingly he cautio peering on all 
sides as he did so. 

He had in this way proceeded@iabout a quarter of a 
mile when he came to» email where the 
ages grass looked as if a struggle bad here taken 
place. 

On the ground he discovered a small pink ribbon, 
which he had previousty noticed in Faith's beautiful 
brown hair. 

“ She has been seen and carried off,” muttered the 
young man, 


CHAPTER VI. 
Diseases desperate grown 
By desperate appliance are relieved. 


Shakespeare. 

Fartx, on leaving \her companion, had, as, stated, 
proceeded in the direction of the noise heard in the 
shrubbery. 

~ had not walked far when thoirustling suddenly 
ceased. 

This seemed to imply knowledge ef ‘herpresence, 
and she was about turning back wien from behind 


trees half a dozen Malays sprang upon her,, Oneof / 


them stopped her mouth with his, aad to prevent ler 
crying out, the rest, seizing her in their powerful 
grasp, rapidly bore her away 

They hastened in the direction of the seaside, 
which they soon reached. _ ‘ 

Here, near the,beach; was a. long eanve, capable of 
holding at least adozen men. — 

Tuto this vessel they, thrast the young woman, and 
quickly followed. 

“* What, dees ‘thie. mean ?” inquired Iaith, as: the 
bi robbers, seizing} oars, pulled rapidly away from 
and, 

“It. means we gave yon from be buried elive. 
Giant Bolak he want to bury yen, Weno waut it. 
Better you be, Bondo's wife !” 

.“ Now Heaven help me!” exclaimed the young 
girl, “if I am to be put in that man’s power... If any- 
thing he ig even worse than Bolsk'!” . 

, ‘He been want you for a long timé,”’ ssid the Ma- 
‘ay, who had before spoken. “He ne want you be 
Belak’s wife.” 

Faith shuddered, for of all the Malay pirates Bondo 
was the most brutish and cruel 

“Where is he?” she inquined, ,. I, thonght he had 
gona away on.@ long expedition,” ; 

“Yes, he go away, but he put. back on secount. of 
storm, and anchor off island yesterday.” 

“You had better take me back.. I wonder that 
Bondo should thus dare to thwart the plans of your 
chief, Bolak, His,revenge will be terrible when he 
hears that Bondo, has «arsied me off.” 
be “ Bondo never come here more,” was the reply. 

He get you, and he gasway to some other island, 
and be head chief of men with him,” 

Vainly Faith, pleaded to be taken back. The Ma- 
lays, who had hitherto often obeyediher requests, now 
remained unmoved by her tears and her eloquent 





This opening led into a rocky chamber, about six 
feet high and ten by eighteen in breadth and length. 

“TI will jump from the canoe when near the rock,” 
thought the girl, ‘and swim under water to the other 
side. The Malay crew will believe that I have 
drowned myself when they see I do not come up, and 
that Iam not to be found in the lower cave,” 

Eagerly she watcled her chanee. 

The Malays headed the canoe so that it would pass 
within a few feet of the rock, and thus catch the cur- 
nent drifting out towards the sea. 

In # short time they were in the current, the eanoe 
gliding swiftly past the rock. 

Then, euddenly rising, Faith, who had become an 
expert swimmer since her residence on the island, 
sprang into the sea, headfcremost. 

The Malays, with wild cries, endeavoured to whirl 
the canoe round, but their efforts were vain, the cur- 
rent being too strong. 

Meanwhile they eagerly watched the surface of 
the sea, but in vain, for the reappearance of the girl. 

“She drown! she drown ! i 


. We lose her, and Bondo kill us when he find out !” 


“Not so sure we lose her,” said another. “It is 
trick. She perhaps in cave in rock.” * 

At this the Malays turned the cance away from the 
eurrent, and, by taking a circnitons course, succeeded 
in reaching the rock. 

Some of them left the light vessel and searched the 
cave, but without success, » 

They saw no sign of Faith, 

Then they wereall silent, exchanging awe-stricken 
glences. Not one doubted now that the girl, rather 
than fall into'the hands of Bondo, had drowved her- 
self, 

Foran hour they remained on the rock, hoping to 


| see the form of Faith when it should rise to the sur- 


ace. 

But they watched in vain. 

Diseonsolately euteriug the cance, they pulled to- 
ward Bondo’s vessel tocarry him the sad tidings, 
trembling atthe punishment which they feared would 
awnit them, 

Meanwhile Faith had swum under water ina di- 
rection whichshe knew would carry her to the other 
side of the-rock and beyond the force of the current. 

Having gained this point, she rose, and, clutching 
p protruding spar, drew herself out. 

She entered the lower cave, and thence clambered 
into the upper one, where she sank down breathless 
from her exertions. 

Until almost nightfall she remained here, not dar- 
jug to venture forth, fearing that the Malays might 
be still hovering about the spot. 

The yonng girl meanwhile felt deeply anxious on 
Brenton’s account. 

She feared that on missing her so long he would 
search for her and thus fall into the clutches of the 
islanders. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Unbonnded courage and compassion joined, 
Tempering each other in the victor’s mind, 
Alternately proclaim him good and great, 
And make hero and the man eomplete. 


Addison, 

Begxron on having, as said, concluded that Faith 
had been seized, determined to seek for her, and, if 
her life were threatened, to endeavour to save her at 
the sacrifice of his own. 

The trampled-down bushes enabled him to trace 
her to the sea-side; then, glaneing far away, le be- 
held the canoe in which she was beiag carried away. 

‘“‘T cannot reach her there !’’ he muttered. ‘‘ Where 
do those raseals intend to take her, I wonder ?” 

He watched! the canoe steadily, and saw a figure 
suddenly leap out into the sea. 

At that distance he could not make out whether it 
was man or woman, but his heart misgave him, 

He feared it was the young girl, who had preferred 
the death by drowning to the more horrible one of 
being buried alive, which the islanders, according to 
their custom, probably had intended to inflict on her. 





voice, , 
Perceiving how yseless were her efforts te prevail 
on the pirates, Faith relapsed into silence 





The conviction that the girl had destroyed herself 
fell with crushing, weight on the heart of Brenton, 
While peculiarly susceptible, like inmost men of Lis 





age, to the charms of beautiful women yet he had 
never before seen one who had made so powerful an 
impression upon him as Faith. 

Thus meeting on that far-off island this lovely 
ereature, who to him had seemed almost like some 
fabled nymph of the sea, and then to lose her, was 
indeed a heavy blow to the young sailor. 

Caring little what became of him now, he sat down 
disconsolately by the beach, and gave way to the 
mournful feelings which had taken possession of him, 

Thus hours 


passed. 

The sun was low in the West, the red light stream. 
ing like a crimson pathway far along the sea, when 
the young man, glancing behind him, beheld ap- 
proaching, running down a bill visible in the distance, 
rising above the tree tops, a party of islanders, who, 
it was evident, hadseen him from their elevated po- 
sition. 

Nearly at the same moment he heard a tremendous 
roar which seemed to shake every tree in the woods, 
and he beheld, crashing h theshrubbery, 
its eyes glowing like balls of fire, the lion, Bravo, 
scarcely a hundred distant. 

Brenton, una’ as he was, could not hope to cope 
with the savage beast. 

There was a slender tres growing from the side of 
a rock, so near the eas that the shadows of the 
branches fell upon the water. 

The young man seselved to climb this as his only 
chance of escaping the lion. 

The branches and the leaves being very thick, he 
also hoped that they would screen him from the gaze 
of the islanders, who now, bidden by intervening 
shrubbery, would not see him when he should make 
the ascent, 

Being an active climber, he had soon mounted the 
tree. A few moments later the lion arrived at the 
seaside, and glanced round him with an expression 
like that ef surprise. 

As be had not seen bis intended victim climb the 
tree he was evidently puzzled to account for his dis- 
appearance, and more than one angry growl escaped 
from the savage animal, 

Finally the Malays gained the spot. 

They glanced round them in all directions, Giant 
Bolak being at their head, but they did not seem to 
once imagine that Brenton was hidden.in a tree. 

After a hurried consultation they separated into 
two parties, one of which mow ran along the beach 
in one direction, and the other in that which was 
opposite the lion, keeping shead of the group to 
which Bolak belonged. 

The moment they were out of sight Brenton de- 
scended the tree. 

As he did so, however, he hearda shout, and sewa 
Malay, who had previously escaped his observation 
from his being sereeved by a tree. This man, whe 
had remained behind the rest of the party to act as « 
sort of rearscout, new pointed, as he shented, to- 
ward Brenton, evidently to draw his comrades in that 
direction. 

Soon the young sailor beheld them coming from 
both sides to hem him in, the lion ahead of one of 
the parties, uttering growls of pleasure as he rar 
along a little more slowly than usual on account of 
hia recent injury. 

What could Brenton now do? 

To run in avy direction must certainly result in 
his capture, so he resolved to take te the sea and 
swim for the rock near which Faith had sprung over~ 
board. 

He was an excellent swimmer—few, in fact, could 
surpass him in this respect—but the Malays weregood 
swimmers too, and he would probably be overtaken, 
he thought, before if not when he should have 
reached the rock. 

Nevertheless he was determined to make the at- 

tempt. 
He might find a canoe moored near the other side 
of the rock; if not he could at least bafile his pursuers 
by drowning himself, a fate preferable to falling 
into the hands of such bloodtlirsty monsters as these 
island pirates. 

Accordingly he sprang into the sea, and at once 
struck out vigorously for the rock, 

This, as we have said, was about two miles from 
that part of the beach, aud as the current now was 
setting towards it Brenton glided easily aloug, cutting 
the water with the speed of a dolpbin. 

Hearing shouts behind him, he turued to peresive 
that several Malays had sprung into the water and 
were swimming after him at a rate of speed which 
was truly marvellous. 

Nothing daunted however he kept on, and soon 
found himself not many fathoms from the rock. This 
he finally gained, and as he stood for a moment pant- 
ing with his exertions he watched the Malays, the fore- 
most one of whom was not farther than a hundred 
yards from the spot he occupied. 

He ran round to the other side of the rock, but he 
saw DO cance. 
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The cavern caught his glance; he sprang into it, 
crouching behind an angle, 

Then the thought occurring to him that the 
islanders were probably well acquainted with the 
cave he said, aloud: 


“It isnouse! I have no arms and would cer- 
tainly fall into the hands of those fellows were they 
to gain the rock while Iam here. My only chance 
seems to be to drown myself, I should then at least 
baffle them!” 

The words had scarcely escaped him when above 
his head he heard a voice the tones of which were 
by this time quite familiar to him. 

“This way, sir! This way!” 

He glanced up, but the darkness there prevented 
bis seeing the speaker. 

“Where are you?” he inquired. 

“Here! here! Climb the side of the cave, and 
you will see me!” , 

The young man at once proceeded to obey. The 
rough protuberances affording him good hold, he was 
soon near enouch to the opening above to behold the 
gleam of the starry eyes and the outline of the face 
of the girl pilot. 

“ Crawl right in. 
not ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “the Malays have nearly if 
not quite gained the rock by this time.” 

So saying he crawled through the opening, which 
Faith then concealed by means of the thick masses of 
seaweed growing above the upper edges. 

“Thank Heaven you are safe now,” said Faith. 
“ The islanders know nothing of this upper cave.” 

“T am surprised to find you alive,” said Brenton, 
“as I was quite sure [saw you jump from the canoe, 
in which those savages were carrying you off, into 
the sea.” 

Faith soon explained, 

“ Hark!” she added as a shout was heard without ; 
“the Malays have gained the rock, and are astonished 
that they see nothing of you.” 

The murmur of voices now was heard below in the 
pave. 

It became louder every moment, and was soon suc- 
seeded by yells of impatience, as no clue to the miss- 
ing fugitive could be discovered. 

For a full half-hour the voices were heard on the 
sock ; then a rippling sound followed as of a canoe 
g@aving the place. 

“They are gone,” whispered Brenton; “ we may 
aow venture to leave our retreat.” 

Faith, however, laid a hand on his arm. 

“Not yet,” said she; “Ido not believe they are 
gone yet. They probably suspect that you are some- 


You are pursued, are you 
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where concealed about the rock, and are merely pre- 
tending they are gone, that you may thus be led to 
come forth so that they may capture you.” 

As hour after hour passed, and no noise to betoken 
the presence of the Malays was heard, Brenton con- 
cluded to leave his hiding-place to descend to the 
rock below. 

“Hold!” said Faith, gently detaining him by his 
arm, “if one of us must go, let it be me.” ’ 

“ No, indeed,” answered Brenton ; “do you suppose 
I would permit a woman to run arisk when I am by 
to do so myself?” 

“But they would, perhaps, deal less severely with 
me than with you,” she replied. “Come, sir, 1 insist 
on going.” 

Brenton, however, would not agree to this. Gently 
disengaging himself from her grasp, he nimbly de- 
scended the side of the rock. 

Cautiously feeling his way, he emerged from the 
cave and stood on the rock outside. 

The moon was shining brightly, and where the 
light sparkled on the water in miniature points the 
young man detected an object gently swaying with 
the motions of the waves. 

He advanced, and examining it closely discovered 
that it was a canoe, 

He was about turning to go and inform Faith when 
he felt a pair of strong hands grasp hiin by the throat, 
while a knee was pressed against his back. 

The assault was so sudden that Brenton was taken 
by surprise. 

Nevertheless he did not lose his presence of mind, 
but with a quick, sidelong movement he succeeded 
in diseugaging himself from the grasp of his adver- 
sary. 

Turning quickly, he was confronted by a dagger 
descending towards his heart. 

The man who held it was a muscular, wiry 
fellow, whose sinewy arm betokened great strength, 
and that a blow dealt by him must prove powerful 
and fatal. 

A man endowed with a less degree of activity than 
Brenton possessed must have fallen beneath that 
terrible blow. But the young sailor, lithely twisting 
himself to one side, received the knife against the skin 
of his side, across which was thus inflicted a slight 
gash. 

To close with his opponent was now with Bren- 
ton the work of a moment. 

He knocked the dagger from his opponent’s grasp, 
then, clutching him by the throat, he succeeded by 
main strength in hurling him dowa, when the Malay 
fell headlong into the sea. 

Little relishing the prowess of hig opponent, who 











had in fact now possessed himself of the dagger, the 
Malay swam away from the rock toward the beach. 

Having carefully searched the rock, to make sure 
that no other Malay was secreted there, Brenton re- 
turned to the cave and informed Faith that she might 
now come forth with perfect safety. 

He assisted her down the rugged wall, and she 
was soon at his side. 

He then showed her the canoe, informing her of 
his struggle with the Malay, 

Faith shuddered, 

“ Had he succeeded in stabbing you the blow must 
have proved fatal.” 

“ There is no evil without its good,” said Brenton: 
“that man being here has put a good weapon in my 
hands.” 

And he examined the dagger ‘with much satisfac- 
tion, 

“We had better put off in the canoe,’ added 
Brenton. 

Faith did not at first answer. 
deep sigh, she said : 

“Be itso. They will think I am drowned, ashore 
there, so there will be no reason for them to harm Mr: 
Manton, my old friend.” 

““You are right. We have no time to lose, as that 
fellow,” pointing towards the man’s head, indistinctly 
visible in the moonlight, “ has already nearly gained 
the shore, He will lose no time in informing his 
comrades.” 

“True,” replied Faith; “be it so, then. Iam ready 
to go with you.” 

As she spoke her upturned face, catching the gleam 
of the moonlight, expressed such purity and confi- 
dence as touched Breuton to the’ very heart, 

They entered the canoe, and were soon paddling 
out towards the opén sea, 

“ Yonder,” said Faith, pointing toward the outline 
of masts and yards, far in the distance, “ is the ves- 
sel of Bondo, one of the fiercest pirate cruisers, 
worse even than Bolak—belonging to this island. 
We must give his craft a wide berth, for, were he to 
see us, he would send a boat after us, when, with 
such oarsmen as his to pull, we would soon be cap- 
tured.” 

* Be it so,” answered Brenton. 
toward the west.” 

The head of the canoe was therefore turned in the 
direction spoken of. 

Gliding along over the smooth surface of the sea, 
with the young woman by his side, the sailor, al- 
though the perils of starvation, ete., were before them, 
experienced a sense of deep pleasure, 

(To be continued.) 


At last, heaving a 
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MAURICE DURANT. 
—~>—. 
CHAPTER xXXIX. 
Too fierce a joy doth strike as hard as grief. 

Towanps the end of November, and one night 
when the rain beat hard across the moor and tue wind 
howled dismally through the bare, shivering trees, 
the master of the Rectory sat in his antique, dark- 
some chamber, gazing at the red, expiring fire. 

Seated on one of the old bigh-backed carved-oak 
chairs, black with age, yet strong as wrought iron, 
his grand head threw a grotesque shadow upon the 
dark wainscot, flitting to and fro in the fitful glare 
of the wax candles like some spectral copy of one 
of Angelo’s noble figures. 

On the table, within reach of his hand, which 
wearily upheld his head, stood a flagon of wine, 
though the slender Venetian glass showed that as 
yet it had been untouched. 

At his feet the huge mastiff lay stretched at full 
length, like a lioness at rest. 

By the side of the chair leant his faithful gun, and 
on a chair beside the table his cap and a dead hare. 

From the heavy lines upon his forehead one 
might guess that sad thoughts occupied his mind; 
for some time his eyes were fixed upon the waning fire, 
his lips compressed and silent, then a gust of wind, 
wild and more savage than its fellows, burst against 
the diamond-paned window. He turned his head with 
& weary sigh, and, stooping, flung a heavy log of 
wood amongst the red embers, 

“A wild night,” he muttered to himself. “Just 
such another night as the one when I returned to 
this desolate home of mine. Just such another when 
I blighted my life by carrying her off. How the time 
flies. Eight years! They seem only eight months 
sometimes, eight centuries at others. I wonder where 
she is now—in some Roumanian city, perhaps, the 
toast of some crowned idiot snared by her deceitful 
eye and evil voice. 

“Felise! The name has a bad ring in it; it 
savours of the tiger. Felise,Fanstine! Both names 
of shame—both hers. Bah! What brings me in this 
mood to-night ? Is’t the wind or the want of wine?” 
and he stretched out his hand to reach the flagon. 

“Wine! How marvellous that I should not have 
gone the way of many others, and drowned my 
shame and my broken heart in the fumes of the 
grape-juice, There was a time when even that 
seemed a bright hope, a haven of forgetfulness, in 
the midst of my agony. But no; Maurice Durant 
was a Durant still, and deemed it better to grin and 
bear than drink and die. Besides, had I not one 
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great consolation, a mother whose bosom received 
my aching head, whose joys consoled my breaking 
heart? Art! thou only mother I have ever known, 
{ drink with the deepest reverence to thee.” 

And, touching the glass with his lips, he rose, and, 
pressing a hidden spring behind a picture which 
frowned on the side of the room, a secret panel slid 
back, and he passed through the aperture disclosed, 

Holding up the candle, he looked round upon a 
room barely lighted by its rays, strewed from end 
to end with pictures, finished and unfinished, great 
and small, landscapes and seascapes, historical studies 
and portraits. 

Standing motionless for a moment, he walked to 
the easel, and, turning a picture, gazed with a flashing 
eye and fast-heaving chest upon the face of a young 
girl, bright with the liveliness of youth and purity, 
tender with the softness of love and innocent pas- 
sion. 

“It speaks!” he breathed, almost painfully. “ It 
is the child herself. The eyes are hers as they 
sought mine, the lips are her very own as they 
prayed me to do hernoharm. Oh, Heaven! thou 
dost punish me heavily with this love of mine— 
heavily, heavily!” 

Then his head sank upon his breast, and muttering 
“ Maud, Maud !” he strode slowly back into the other 
room, carefully closing the panel beliind him, 

As he sank into the chair again, into the same 
attitude of mournful reverie, the dog rose and prick- 
ing up its ears growled threateningly. 

Maurice Durant, who knew that the noble creature 
never gave signs in vain, bent down and stroked it; 
and the dog, after listening for a moment, dropped 
into its old position with its head laid low upon the 
ground and its large eyes fixed upon the door. 

Maurice Durant listened attentively for a moment, 
but, hearing nothing save the wind, leant his head 
upon his hands and fell into an uneasy slumber, 

Meanwhile a heavily cloaked horseman was urg- 
ing his steed at a dashing pace across the moor, and 
at the moment the dog uttered its warning had 
pulled up before the little path leading to the Rectory 
door. 

“Phew!” he muttered, leaping down and unfasten- 
ing the gate. “The place looks like a dead-house, 
a home for spirits, a prison, a—our Lady knows what 
not that’s miserable and ghostlike. 1’m half inclined 
to throw the business up, or postpone to a more pro- 
pitious season. Sh-sh! It’s the drenching rain, the 
biting wind, the bitter blast which daunts thee, Spaz- 
zola, Get thee on and through it, for if thou failest 
to-night thy fortune’s lost, and if thou hittest well 
then—ah, what’s that? Purgatory! my flesh is on 












the creep and my sonl’s like water! That light must 
be ina window. Ah, ah! my Lucian, thou art fairly 
in the hunter’s toils at last. Thou eel, thou jelly- 
ae. thou slip-"tween-fingers, thoa What an 
idcot art theu; Spazzola, to waste thy time in rant 
when thou shouldst act. Now I'll tie thee here, my 
weary, bespattered one, and on to my mission,” 

So saying, he led the horse under as much shelter 
as the trees afforded, and, fastening its bridle to a 
branch, hurried up to the house on foot. 

Maurice Durant was startled from his brief sleep by 
& loud ringing of the long-silent house-bell. Hasten- 
ing to his feet, half assured that it was the trick of a 
dream, he seized his gun and called the dog. 

It wanted no call. With head thrown back and its 
eyes flashing, it waited for the opening of the door 
to dash at the intruder whomsoever it might be, 

In ‘another moment the great bell rang out again, 
accompanied by a loud knocking on the worm-eaten 
panels of the great liall door. 

Clutching his gun, his eyes flashing like the dog’s, 
Maurice Durant, whispering a word to Tigris which 
kept it silent and at his heels, noiselessly unlocked 
the door and stepped out upon the corridor. 

As he did so the old mute met him, and eagerly 
asked in signs if she should open the door. 

He answered her also by signs in the affirmative, 
touched his gun significantly to intimate that he was 
at hand to protect ber against all ill. 

Then he strode to the huge balustrade, and, point- 
ing his gun at the door with his finger on the trigger, 
and the dog couched in the attitude to spring down 
the stairs, he waited. 

Slowly the old woman crawled along the tesse- 
lated hall, throwing fantastic shadows on its pictured 
sides, and after some time spent in unfastening the 
rusty locks and bolts cautiously opened the door. 

A gust of wind blew her candle out, carefully as 
her quivering hand had sought to shield it, and a 
man’s voice, sounding muffled and indistinct, ex- 
clatined : 

“Give this to your master, the Senor Lucian, and 
tell him I return good for evil.” 

Maurice Durant, at the sound of the voice, uttered 
a faint cry, and clutched the balustrade. Then, re- 
covering, gave the word to the dog, who, opening 
its huge mouth with a ferocious yell, sprang down 
the stairs and at the door. 

But the old woman had closed it with terrified 
swiftness, and before Maurice Durant could open it 
again the sound of a flying horse’s hoofs told him 
that pursuit would be useless, 

Relightityg the candle, the old woman, as white 
with terror as her yellow skin would allow her to 
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be, held out a stained and crumpled letter to her 
master, 

“Ts this all?” he signed. 

She answered “ Yes,” with her long, bony hands, 
and Maurice Durant taking it called the dog and 
strode up the stairs again, 

Re-entering his chamber, he caught at the flagon 
and drank a draught of wine, then, thrusting out his 
strong, sinewy hand before him, heregarded it with a 
stern frown until its tremor had ceased and it was 
firm again, then tore open the damp, weather-stained 
envelope. 

Once more he paused in an effort to regain his old 
stern serenity, and stood gazing with tightly clenched 
lips and lowered brows upon the ; slowly, 
calmly, he extracted a.slip of paper, ed it, and 
read it, then, with a cry that a soul emancipated from 
Hades might utter, fell fai across. the table, in 
the very spot, on the very same night of the year, 
where Geraid, his father, had fallen, clutching in his 
hand, as did he, a piece of paper. 

The news of his son’s marriage and dishonour had 
stunned the father; the tidings.of the woman’s death 
dad felled the son, 

Let us bend over the unconscious form and Jearn 
for ourselves what it was that had felled him as if 
with a blow. 

It was a small piece of foreign paper, bearing the 
Official heading of a small Italian province. 

Within its ruled lines ran, in a priest’s crabbed 
handwriting, these words, in [talian : 

“« Felise F'austine—surnatne unknown—aged about 
28 or 29, died the twentieth day of —, 18—. Was 
buried in the cemetery of this village by me, Baptiste 
Verox, 

“Baptists Viexox, Vicar of San Prestari. 
“CLaup Lonatrge, Sextonof San Prestayi.” 
CHAPTER XXX. 
Our love has us but. 
Now nae Sates —T 

CLanEeNce Hovuse—Lord Crownbrilliante’s villa in 
Park Lane—was one blaze of light, for it was the 

'-/t of the Crownbrilliants ball which had bern the 
t ‘ +en for the lestthree werks. , 

ady Crownbrilliant® had become the fashion, 

Clarence House the rage, and her soirées the most 
sought after and desired, 

By what means she had reached to the proud posi- 
tion of leader of tom it. would be difficult to say, 
The men declared it was because she was the most 
beautiful and regal of women. The women whis- 

d that the Crownbrilliants wealth explained it, 

Pet the reason be what it might there was no dispnt- 
ing the fact—thongh many envious ladies were dying 
to do so—that Lady Crownubrilliants’s assemblies, 
dinners and balls were the best and most brilliantly 
attended of any held. within the charmed cirele of 
the upper ten. 

To-night was the grand ball ofthe season. The 
list of expected guests comprised the créme de le 
oréme of the nobility and incladed—so it was whis,y 
pered—royal blood 

The magnificent drawing-roome and ball-rooms, 
fitted up with princely gorgeousness, had been de- 
corated with flowers and perfumed by a nevel pro- 
cess. The band was to perform within a little grotte 
of ferns and fountains, The conservatories were 
thrown, open and illuminated, the choice singing 
Dirds fluttering now and then into the brilliant 
world of gas and music, but speedily flying back to 
their cool retreats dazzled by the light and heat. 

Every luxury that could be devised had been pro- 
cured, and no expense liad beeu spared to make the 
Olarence House ball the great event of the season. 

Aa hour before the time appointed for the opening 
the countess, already decked out in her ball costume, 
eat silent and alone in the little pink Paradise called 
may lady's drawing-room, 

With the soft light of the Etruscan lamp playing 
upon her perfect features and glistening on her 
magnificent dress she looked superiatively lovely yot 
wery saci. 

The white, bejewelled hand that supported her 
queenly brow trembled visibly and a tear dropped 
from beneath the fringe of her silken eyelashes. 

With a suddenness that made her start—for the 
Countess Urownbrilliants wae less firsn of nerve and 
more given te starting and trembling than Carlotta 
Lawley—a knock came softly ou the panel of: the 
rosewood door, and, in answer to her ladyship’s 
“Come in,” her-own maid entered and announced 
that Mr. Chichester waited admission. 

Her ladyship having given permission, the next 
minute Chudleigh Chichester entered the room, 

If she was changed so was he, 

He looked old, somewhat wore worn, and a great 
deal more eager, excitable and anxious, 

“ Carlotta!” he cried, in a low, glad voiee, almost 
springing to her side and pressing her soft. white 
bands to his lips. “1 knew you would seeime! How 





beautiful you look—oh, Heaven, how beautiful !” and 
he drew back a step to gaze at her now flushed face 
and downcast eyes, 
“ Have you come from the House ?” she said, look- 
ing up at him with eyes in which love shone with a 
wistful that proclaimed at once its guilt 


unguiltiness. ; 
“ Yes,” he said, sinking down by her side and still 
holding her hands, “but I am going back directly. 
You said I might come for a few minutes before the 
ball, and I could not stay away. I am going back 
directly.” 


There was something piteons in the wistful help- 
lessness of his low, thrilling tones and the countess’s 
eyes filled with tears, 

“You will be at the ball to-night ?” she asked, 


eagerly. 
“I speak to-night” he said, woarily. “I don’t 


think——” 
“You must,” she said,tremulously. “Oh, come, if 
“TI will,” be said, simply... “ You will save me a 
dance?” 
She nodded. 
“Two if yuu like.” 
“Two then!” he eagerly. 


only for a few minutes,” 


“Good-bye!” and she walked with him to the 


door. 

“Lady Mildred and Maud are coming about 
twelve,” he said as he opened it, “I begged them 
to come earlier, but Maudie had a headache and in- 
tehded lying down. Good-bye till two—keep me 
tweodances, remember, my——” 

At that moment a footstep which Carlotta knew 
only too well sounded along the corridor, and, starting 
with a sudden pallor, she grasped Chudleigh’s arm to 
draw him into the room again, 

But he—his face darkening—whispered : 

“No, no; let me go ont,” and stepped ont into the 
corridor. 

“ Hallo, Ch-Oh-Chichester,” hiccupped as: well as 
stammered his lordship—he had been dining and 
drinking heavily. “ Whatthe deuce do you mean 
by d-d-deserting the How-Houge,eh? Ha! ha!” 

Chudleigh: tried to smile, but his face only grow 
heavier. 

“I came out fora breath of air and looked in as I 

d,” he said. 

“Th-hat’s wight,” hiccupped my lord, “Seen 
Carlotta? She's t-t-tegging herself up for this .con- 
confounded ball. Beastly wot I ¢-e-cali it, I hate 
b-balis. I,say,,old f-fellow, I’ve had a tewwible let 
down over that howwible handicap. L-losta het- 
ful. 





“I’m sorry to hear it,” said Chudleigh, burning at 
his coarse allusion to the woman whom he lovediand 
reverenced, but whom this) man—her hasband—had 
grown to regard in the light of a superb piece of fur. 
niture or a thoroughbred, horse. 

“§-so\wae 1,” langhed his lordship. “I’m hanged 
if I’ve pulled a s-single event off lately. Fwightful 
l-luck—fwightfal! W-where's Carlotta ?’’ 

“I do not know,” answered Chadleigh, with some 
truth, for he could not tell whether she had stayed in 
a drawing-room or gone into the adjoining cham- 


. 

“D-don’t know!” retorted his lordship, whose tipsy 
mood was ready on theslightest provocation to chauge 
from the good to the bad tempered, “H-haven’t you 
just l-left her? hie !” 

“Yes,” said Chudleigh, walking away and trying 
to keep the contempt raging in his heart from becom. 
ing manifest in his tones, “I left her in the draw- 
ing-room.” 

“Ah!” said his lordship, “ th-there you are, you see, 
Why couldn't you say so?” and he stared with 
drunken gravity after the re treating figure of his un- 
happy, unsucceseful rival, adding, with a ponderous 
shake of the head, “ Y-you’re a g-good d-deal too 
much with her ]-ladyship, Mr. Ch-Chichester. ’]l-—~ 
Where's the countess?” he broke off to ask of the 
lady’s-maid, who at. that moment came out of one of 
the rooms, 

“In her room, dressing, my lord,’’ replied the wo- 
man, with. prompt glibness, and his lordship, not 
daring to penetrate the sanctum sanctorum of her 
whom he had ceased to love but. not to fear, stum- 
bied downstairs again. 

The countess, who had stood. trembling behind the 





door of the drawing-room, where she could hear every 
word, threw herself on the couch in an agony of 
despair and remorse as her husband's shuffling, un- 
certain footsteps followed the steady, stern ones of 
the man it was her to love, 

One o’clock and the ball is in full swing, the room 
one flash of brilliant light and colour, the air laden 
with perfume, and thick with the delicious strains of 
a fashionable band. 


The “Lancers” have just been gone through. 
Couples are gliding off tothe cool conservatories 
aud in search of ices and frozen wines. 

Mammas with marriageable daughters are on the 
t of anxi their charges. 

Mpolticiane af Pron in little knots in corners 
and alcoves, 

A group of assiduous courtiers crowd round the 
royal personage who lights up the illustrious assem- 
blage with the sunlight of his presence, and the coun- 
tess is gliding to and fro with her lovely face all ina 
sweet and pleasant smile, forgetting no one, neglect- 
ing nothing of the duty that falls upon the shoulders 
of the hostess, 


“The countess is looking grand to-night,” remarked 
Lord Hawthorn to his friend the Marquis of Hawtry, 
with whom he was drinking some champagne in a cool 


recess, 

“Magnificent!” assented the marquis. “Can’t make 

that woman out though. I believe,” and his voico 

here sank to a whisper, “that there’s something 

wrong—or will be if Crownbrilliants doesn’t look 
” 


° Bh? what, with 


Chich——” 
“Hush! no names!” interrupted the marquis, eau- 
tiously, loo round as he spoke. “ You never gan 
tell who’s ou the other side of a shrubbery.” 


“ But you don’t mean——” asked Lord Hawthorn, 


“Jn other words yes—afraid so, Crownbrilliants 
cut him out—overbid him, you know. It’s 
always the way—always. Look at the Countess Fli- 
nart, Lady Markington, and—oh, a host of others, 
It’s a» dreadful thing, but, mind, I feel for her more 
than I do for Crownbrilliants. He’s gone all wrong 
lately. Getting turfy, and drinks—whew !—like a 
fish. He was always fond of the bottle, you know, 
but kept it quiet until after his marriage. Now he’s 
let the painter go, and is as far adrift as a man can 
be without going down, alt hands aboard,. Hush! 
There they go. That’s him whose arm she’s lean- 
ing on. Handsome fellow, and making bis way in 
the House. It’s a deucedbad job!” 

Chudleigh ‘had arrived, aud the marquis was quite 
right when he ssid he saw the conntess leaning on 
his arm. ‘ 

“You are tired,” he said as. they strolled through 
the cool, refreshing world of flowers and ferns. “ Rest 
here a little while.” 

She sank into the little nook he pointed out to her, 
and leant against the rock beside her, his dark, 
earnest eyes fastened upon her sad, lovely face, 

“Shall I get you anything?” he whispered. 

She shook her head, 

“No, I want nothing but, little rest,, Ob, Chud- 
leigh, Chudleigh, if you knew. how. weary Iam, how 
weary ! ould to Heaven I were dead !" 

He was on his knee beside her, his face white, his 
lips working. 

“*Hush, hush, my darling. You will kill me! 
Dead! Think what should I doif you were—— Ah!” 
and he shnddered. ‘‘I cannot speak the word. Qh, 
Carlotta, Carlotta, my darling! Lam going mad! 
am dying with the daily longing, the daily d r! 
Oh, my love, my love; what isto be done? What— 
Carlotta !”-—he broke off with a sudden gasp—" Car- 
lotta, there is one thing left. .Wé caunot endure it 
longer. It kille me to think that you are bound to 
bim ! Heaven! I shall go mad, my darling! Fly 
from him! Fly-——” 

She started to her feet with a shudder and a sup- 
pressed scream, 

“Go, ga, go!’ she breathed. “Take me to Maud 
—gentle Mand—or I am lost!” : 

He rose and she grasped his arm. 

He trembled and grew pale. 

The mere mention of his sister’s name had shown 
him the deadliness of his temptation and caused 4 
revulsion of feeling. 

“ Come,” he said, and led her through the conser- 
vatory iuto the room again—her face still a little 
white, though the smile had returned to it. 

In. @ quiet, cool corner they found Maudattended on 
by a gray-haired colonel, whose voice and hands were 
softand tenderas a woman’s, notwithstanding he 
assisted to earry the heaviest and most frightful. of 
the redoubts on the dread Balaklava. 

Maud was.very little better for her Christmas in 
town, though it was far on.in May. 

Sir Fielding had still. remained in London, for the 
doctors had assured him that there was nothing phy, 
sically. wrong with his dearly loved daughter, aud. 
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the gentle girl’s ailment. was montal, though in what 
shape they did not, perhaps because they would not 


54 compliance with their advice Sir Fielding had 
plunged into gaiety and fashion, hoping thatevery ball 
and every opera would serve to dispel the mmwornted 
sadness and paleness that iad visited bis Mand, 

She made room for Oarlotta beside her witha sweet 
smile that came at once as balm and additional force 
to the countess’s troubled soul, and Chudleigh, bow- 
ing, strede off to get the cuol night dir upon his brow 
from one of the terraces, 

“Well, dear Carlotta, have you been dancing 
much ?” sheasked, taking her hand, but adding before 
Carlotta could answer: “How hot your handis! It 
burns like fire, Are yowmot well?” 

“Yes, yes, ny dear!” replied Carlotta, “Therdom 
is hot, and I am rather tired. Are you not warm?” 

“Yes, but not like thie,” said Maud, gently lifting 
the hand and laying it against ber cheek. “ Itis like 
acoal, Are you ill?” \ 

“No, no,” replied Carlotta, wearily, “Not fil, 
Maudie, only tired—only tired.” 

“Can we not go on the terrace a little while?” 
Maud asked of the colonel. 

“Will you let me take you?” he said, with de- 
lighted gallantry. 

Taking the two on hisarm, he led them to the:ter- 


face, 

“It is cool here,” said Mand. 

“T will get you an ice,” said the colonel, hurrying 
away. 

“ Now, Carlotta, dear,” said Mand, putting her arm 
round her waist, and drawing the unhappy woman 
to her soft, gentle bosom. “Tell me really and truth- 
fully, are you not ill?” 

Carlotta covered her eyes with her hands for a 
moment, then, in her turn, drew Maud toward her, 
and, looking into her pure, gentle eyes, said, almost 
hoarsely : 

“Til, ill? are we not both ill, ebild, with the same 
disease—love ?” 

And as Maud shrank from her’ grasp with a crim- 
gon flush she glided into the room again, leaving 
Mand, panting and breathless, face to face with her 
own heart upon the terraee. 

What did Carlotta mean? Was it possible that 
she had‘read‘her secret, looked into her heart and 
seen the image of the being enshrined there ? 

Her secret !—hers x0 longer, since another shared 
i, Then she wept, but.fellito trembling '‘as'she thought 
of Carlotta herself, and half annoyed, half frightened 
closed her eyes atid'shut from her heart the fearful 
Coogee and dread that had just entered it, murmur 

oF : 


g: 
“No, no, Chudleigh is too good—too good.” 
Then, hearing ’the footsteps of the colouel 

{ng, she withdrew to another part of the buleouy, for 

her heart was too full to’ bear any one near her, 
So leaning agaiust the marble balustrade, hersweet 

face upon her hand, she stayed for nearly an hour 
fooking into the world of stars, thinking of that other 


roach- 





starlit, moonlight night, when the heavens had 
seemed glorious to-her witha fresh glory ‘born of 
the sound of one sweet, grave voice and the touch of 
his strong: yet gentle arms, and listening to the bursts 


of music that came fitfully through 'the high window | 


into the night air, 

Suddenly while she sat'there, motionless and rapt, 

@ nameless yet distinet commotion in the room be- 
hind her roused her, and, rising with a sigh, she 
walked silently toward one of the windows. 
_ When she reached it'she could see that a waltz had 
just been finished, and that the hot and flashed dancers 
instead of walking to and fro, and struggling out into 
the terraces.or into the conservatory, were standing 
looking at a group of persons, amongst’ them Lord 
end Lady Crownbrilfiants and her aunt, collected 
round a tall figure whose head rose above the sur- 
rounding ones, 

She recognized the grand face instantly, notwith- 
standing a certain strange change about it, and’ her 
heart gave a sudden leap that made her turn faint 
and cling to the pillar of the window for support. 

In the giddy ringing in her ears she heard some 
one near her say: 

* Look, that is he—that is Lucian, the greatest 
painter and musician and the most marvellous man 
of the age, I think, See whata grand head—it'slike a 
Roman emperor’s. Mistaken! not 1—Maurice Durant, 
® country clergyman—not-a bit of it. TI tell you it is 
Lucian, the paiuter; I have seen him scores of times 
én Venice and Rome. Talk about romance——" 

Mand heard no more, for she moved to the’terrace 
@nd turned her face to the stars. 

Was she asleep or dreaming? —- 

The buzzing increased—came nearer. She could 
hear his voice. It was changed, its sternness had 
Gone ; there was a light, mosical ring, a certain joy- 
us freedom about it that made her weep—she eould 
uot tell why. 





She would not faint, though at every word of the 
ringing voice hersoul seemed growing larger, and 
her senses less distinct. 

The music bursting out drowned the voice, ‘ 

Af —his—sounded behind her, She turned, 
caught one glimpse of his grand, splendid face; lit up 
with a glotious smile, heard. her name breathed in a 
voice of heavenly music, felt his arms clivg around 
her falling form—his kisses on her brow—then 
avennet) of pure Goligis nat encore of joy. m 


* Am I dreaming ?—am I dead?” she breathed, 
opening her eyes, and turning them to his that looked 
down into them, 

a Nos dreaming or dead, my darling, but mine— 
mine!” 

And he drew her closer to him. 

She breathed a.sigh and sank/upon his breast, 

He shook with delight, and his voice, quivering like 
a leaf, whispered in ber ear: 

“Do not speak, my beloved—resi—rest. I am 
thine—thou art mine. When thou wakest 1 will tell 
thee all. Sleep—sleep.” 

(To be continued.) 








THR FORTUNES OF 
BRAMBLETHORPE. 


_ so 
CHAPTER X, 

Esretie fell asleep that night with this vague 
terror stiil troubling her, more like a shadow of a 
theaght than @ real feeling. When she awoke it was 
broad daylight—as bright and clear a day as bride 
eould desire. Asslie started ap in bed the troubled 
dream in which she had fallen asleep still haanted 
her. 

“Dora,” she said to her maid, who had been mak- 
ing a stir in the chamber on purpose to. waken her, 
for there was much to be done before eleven o'clock, 
“ go, immediately, and ask how the earl is this morn- 
ing—~he had a headache last evening.” 

‘Heaven bless you, mies, the earl is as bright as 
the day itself, He’s been up these two hours. He's 
come across me:twice on the stdits and once in the 
hall, to ask moe how you was, miss, and how you 
slept, and the like. He laughs when I tell him you 
are still asleep; but he’s dreadful impatient, 1 know ; 
and it’s high time you was up and dressing, my. dear, 
Ladies Augusta and Clara have had breakfast in their 
rooms, and are under their maids’ hands this minute 
Shall I bring yours up, miss?” 

“ Yes, Dora; something substantial, I shall faint 
before noon, with all I've got) to endure, if I don’t 
prepare mryself,”’ . 

“ Tea or coffee, miss ?” 

“ Coffee—hot and strong. I do rot intend to get 
agitated and spuil the.effeet of the ceremony by 
bluudering. ‘Quick, Dora. If I feel that I am iate that 
will me.” 

In a few moments the maid returned with @ well- 
filled tray; a sprig of orange-flowers. and a moss 
rosebud lay beside the plate. 

“ The earl put ’em there, miss. He would see to 
your breakfast himself. He sends yeu ‘his conrpli- 
mvnts, and how long will you be dressing ? =I toid 
him not to hurry the bride—she couldn’t! be suitably 
dressed ina minute. He's looking uncommon well 
—a bit pale, but, lawk! he seems most as young as 
Lord Harry this morning, that he do, aad younger 
than his brother the captain. The captain is a jolly 
gentleman, miss; he’s always a-chuckiug me under 
the chin and a-teasing of me; but I don’t fancy him 
forall. He's not sach # good man as the earl, nor 
such a handsome, perfect gentleman, ‘I'he way he 
snubs his wife is'a shame, 1 say, as hasa’t any busi- 
ness to/’ 

“That is true, Dora, Yow must not express your 
opinion so freely, Walls have ears,” said her young 
mistress, who was eating her breakfast: with quite 
her ordinary appetite. “There!” she added, laugh- 
ingly, when she had finished her meal. “ Send the 
tray down’the back staircase, Dora; I do not wish 
the earl to observe the strength of my appetite. Ac- 
cording to all precedents, I should be unable: to 
swallow a mouthful. Iam shamefully unsentimen- 
tal.’” 

Although there was to be serveil after their retura 
from church a wedding breakfast no one was so {vol- 
ish as to go fasting until then. 

The fluttering bridesmaids did not leave their rooms, 
but there was quite a party without them gathered 
about @ light meal served iu the morning-ro.m, the 
grand dining-room being in possession of those who 
wore laying out the wedding banquet. 

The earl, his son, his brother the captain—who 
had arrived about ten days previously—ftive young 
gentlemen, several relatives of the Brambiethorpes, 
with Mrs. Captain Bramblethorpe at the head, sipped 
their tea and coffee, conscious that they had plenty 
of time before them. 





The captain attempted to make things very jolly; 
but owing probably to the preponderance of the male 
element at table, there was something of an air of 
waiting and of effort over the little party. 
hg captain had a bottle of champagne by his 

ate, 

‘He. was a man who would have been ealled very 
good-looking by many — florid, fair haired, with a 
rather stout figure and twinkling blue eyes. 

The East Indies had burned rather than darkened 
him, and @ vigorous course of good living had pre- 
served his flesh against. all wasting effects of a hot 
climate. 

At first glance one would have pronounced bim an 
extremely easy, jolly, pleasant man. And so he was, 
but it was the ease and good nature of utter selfish- 
ness. 

So thet he. secured his own pleasures it did not 
trouble him. what became of the rest of the world, 

Behind the smile ia his eye ley a light like the 
glint of a weapon. 

He had said agood many disagreeable things to his 
wife when he learned of expected marriage, both 
about his brother and his brother's fiancée, sneering 
atone as being in his dotage, and the other as being a 
deuced sharp girl who had played her cards to good 


urpose, 

“T never expected to inherit the title,’’ he said, 
bitterly, ‘‘ but I knew that he bad a chivalric notion 
of justice, and I did look to being well remembered 
in his will, Now, I suppose, he’ll raise a second crop 
of beira, and there will be nothing to spare for me.” 

“There’s but five years’ difference in your ages, 
my dear,” timidly observed Mrs, Captain, ‘and the 
chances, I am sure, are in favour of the earl’s out- 
living you, with your habits and the boi climate, so 
what is the use of feeling disappointed? He’s been 
very liberal to me. I do not know how I should have 
mauvaged, often and often, had it not been for his 
assis tance.” 

“ How does that help my cage, little simpleton ?” 
politely observed her lord. “ ane me is ’m Me debt 
in my regiment—np to the eyes came here to 
beg or borrow six or eight paar pounds of the 
ear! 

* Dear, dear,” murmured the r little woman! - 
“ Phat’s alarge sum, De Vere! I don’t believe he 
will be willing to take so much from his children,” 

“ He’s got to do it!” ejaculated the captain, with 
the addition of an emphasizer which set her nerves 
tvembling, “I shall get it out of him.in a good- 
natured moment.’’ 

So he sat. at breakfast, this eventful morning, doing 
his bast to entertain the company and rallying his 
brother with jokes that bordered on coarseness, 
though never quite touching it, He had assumed the 
responsibility of seeing the affair through, according 
to the laws and regulations of the cade. 

Lord Harry, having ascertained that his father felt 
unusually well, shrank into silence; he was always 
silent and preoccupied now. Mr. Douglass, who knew 
the cause of his suffering,and who out of the fulness 
of his own joy spared the keenest sympathy to his 
friend, took upon himself to be gay and social in Lord 
Harry’s stead. 

Meantime in the chambers of that grand mansion 
there were a Mutter and stir and nestling as of a 
bower of birds. 

The bair-dressers and the lady’s-maids were having 
a busy time of it. 

Seven yourg ladies.to be “ gotten-up” atone time! 
Six fair girls dressing to attend upon the bride. It 
was almost too much even for that great house! It 
seomed as if order would never come out of that bril- 
liant chaos, 

There were little shrieks after-lost fans, little cries 
after mislaid bouquets, last glances into mirrors, last 
looks after handkerchiefs, a shaking ont of trains, a 
chorus of admiration—cries—a joyous, gentle excite- 
ment suitable to the occasion, and of which it was a 
gives pity the masculjnes waiting below should be 

eprived. ditt 

Three times the gallant captain had bawled outat the 
foot of the staics, in the same voice in which he or- 
dered his company: 

“ Half-past ten..’Tis time we were on the march !” 

In response came a\faint chorus of cries—the rust- 
ling and the twittering increased a hyndredfold. 

‘Forward, march! Isay, Tis fifteen minutes to 
eleven !” 

Dora, was sent out to announce that the fair body- 
guard “ were coming.” 

Yet they did not come, 

“Eleven o'clock!” shouted the marshall, once 
more. “It’s well they are not men! Weshall have 
no wedding to-day !” 

This solemm announcement brought out the tardy 
body-guard. 

The earl was walking up and down the drawiug- 
room, happy, buta little impatient. He had been se 
absorbed in thought that he bad not heard the preli- 
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minary tumult ; but he came to his senses just in time 
to hear the words: 

“ We shall have no wedding to-day !” 

It seemed to him that a bell tolled, A sharp pain 
ran through his heart causing him to put his hand to 
his side. 

“ There is a bell tolling for a funeral—how sad!” 
he sighed, 

Then he recollected himself—the spasm of pain 
passed as quickly as it had come. 

“The ladies are ready,” Lord Harry came to him to 
say, and he stepped out into the broad hall, 

The bride was coming down the stairs on the cap- 
tain’s arm. 

She was looking superb, and she knew it. If not 
80 strictly beautiful as some of the young girls about 
her, she was, in that hour of triumph and excitement, 
brilliantly handsome, Her dark eyes sparkled 
under their drooped lashes, her cheeks glowed with 
lovely colour. The bridal veil softened her dark, 
smooth complexion. Ornaments of diamonds and 
pearls—her lover's gift—shone in her black hair, and 
on her neck and arms, gleaming out from the midst of 
orange-flowers, 

Her magnificent white-satin robe floated far behind 
her, gracefully and daintily upheld by six lovely girls, 
the two foremost of whom were the Ladies Augusta 
and Clara, 

All these were dressed in pompadour colours, 
over-dresses, airy and puffed, of the softest imagin- 
able shade of rose, over pale silver-blue silk, with 
ornaments of rose-coral and small turquoise-blue 
flowers, 

A lovelier procession never before went down that 
grand old staircase. 

Even the captain stood a moment when they reached 
the landing, feasting his eyes on the rare sight. 

“Confounded pretty. Is there a land on the face 
of the earth can equal that?” he exclaimed ; then re- 
membering his grave duties he marshalled the com- 
pany to their respective carriages. 

The day was intensely warm and bright. 

There was a large crowd in the church, and about 
the pavement hovered an equal number of curious 
outsiders, waiting to enjoy the sight of wealth, rank 
and beauty at its prettiest. 

Two or three policemen preserved order and a 
wide path for the bridal party to enter the church, 

The captain led the way with the bride into the 
spacious vestibule, followed by the roseate clouds of 
maidens who clustered about, bearing up the bride's 
long train. 

At the other door entered the bridegroom with 
Mrs. Captain De Vere on his arm and his attendants. 

His son had ridden in the same carriage with him, 
and as his father had stepped out had exclaimed to 
him, in a low voice: 

“ Father, I never saw you so pale.” 

“It is nothing,” the earl had answered, with a 
smile ; but the tone and smile had both affected Lord 
Harry strangely. 

And now the whole magnificent cortége swept up 
the two aisles and met before the altar. 

The moment to which Estelle had looked forward 
with such throbs of exultation had arrived. 

Her own father in his stately robes, assisted by the 
rector of the church, stood before them ready to unite 
her to the man who was to give her the title of coun- 
tess with his hand. 

The soft, rustling movement of the eager specta- 
tors subsided along with the splendid strains of the 
Wedding March. 

Estelle’s bosom heaved with pride, one to the man- 
ner born could not have better borne the dignity of 
her position. 

The brilliant, critical crowd, the intense silence, 
did not embarrass her, 

Yet how intense was the silence, 

It became more so, She heard the beating of her 
own heart. Why did not the ceremony begin? She 
looked up at her father. The book was dropping 
from his hand—le was staring in terror at the bride- 
groom. 

A sharp cry rang through the church. It was Lord 
Harry’s voice : 

“ Father !” 

A dead weight fell against her which nearly 
erushed her to the floor. 

There arose shriek after shriek from the young 
girls behind her. 

At her feet lay the earl. A momentary spasm had 
distorted his features, but that was passing away, 
leaving his wide-open, stony eyes staring up into 
hers. She cast herself down beside him. She got 
hold of his hands and her screams rang through the 
building. 

A physician made his way through the throng, 
He felt the pulse, he pressed his hand over the 
heart, then he sliook his head. Estelle was watching 
his movements with fiery eyes, When he shook his 
head she grasped his arm, 


He is not—is not-——” she gasped. 

He would not tell her, but arose and whispered to 
the captain : 

“ He is dead !” 

Carefully as he had veiled his voice she heard the 
three fatal words, 

“Oh, Heaven!” she shrieked, and then she fainted 
dead away. 

One might have pitied her most tenderly who did 
not know that the swift, sudden, sharp thought 
which she did not put in words was this : 

“Dead, and we not married. Why could he not 
have lived ten minutes longer? I have lost the 
coronet !’’ 

The double shoek was indeed too much for her en- 
durance, 


CHAPTER XI. 

A DEAD man, a fainting woman, these were the 
two borne back to the flower-decked palace where the 
wedding banquet was spread, instead of the joyous 
bridal pair for whom the retinue of servants stood in 
waiting. 

“ Disease of the heart,” said the half-dozen physi- 
cians, who speedily came together about the dead earl 
as if their skill might yet be of some avail. 

Captain De Vere was completely overcome. He 
wept like a woman, going out frequently to the dining- 
room to strengthen himself with a glass of cham- 
pagne, He was so flurried and distracted that -his 
presence was poor solace to the stricken children, 

Lord Harry was the only one who preserved any 
presence of mind. Terrible as the sudden blow was 
to him, he remembered his poor sisters, and fought 
against his own great sickness of heart that he might 
support them. 

For some time they refused to quit their father’s 
side, clinging to his cold hands, covering his face 
with tears and kisses, while their moans and pas- 
sionate appeals to him touched to pity all who heard 
them, 

Meantime the bride was carried to her own room, 
where she lay insensible for an alarming length of 
time. 

The family physician came up to prescribe for her, 
Dora hung over her, crying, as he rubbed her wrists 
and bathed her forehead, 

: Poor child !” muttered the doctor, compassion~ 
ately. 

: Even the housekeeper was sorry for her in that 
our. 

They loosened the white satin dress and removed 
the bridal veil and wreath, 

“Were they married— before it happened ?” 
whisyered the housekeeper to the maid, who had been 
at the church. 

“ Not one word was spoke—no,” sobbed Dora. 

“ Good !” thought Perkins. 

Presently Estelle opened her dark eyes, but lay 
quite still, as if recalling the scene out of which she 
had slipped into unconsciousness. Then she cast a 
wild glance at the anxious group about her bed, and, 
springing up to a sitting posture, began to scream ag 
she had done in church, 

“Hush! hush! my poor dear !” said Mrs. Captain 
De Vere, fondling her hand, but the bride only 
screamed the more loudly. 

Every time she caught sight of her wedding-robe, 
or of the veil which had been hastily thrown across a 
chair, her sharp shrieks would ring out anew. 

The doctor prepared a powerful anti-spasmcdic in 
a glass. 

“Undress her, and get those things out of her 
sight,” he said, “then give her this. I sill return in 
an bour to see her again,” 

* You shall not take it off! you shall not! We are 
not married yet. Do not you hear whatI say? We 
must go to the church again. The earl is better 
now !’’ so she shrieked, resisting, with all her might, 
the efforts to disrobe her. 

Fortunately, annoyed by their persistence, she 
burst out into peevish crying ; from that she went to 
sobbing, until finally, quite exhausted, weak as an 
infant, she let them do with her as they would, drank 
her medicine, and lay back on her pillow, pale and 


quiet, 

In all this Estelle had not been guilty of any of 
her usual acting. The excitement and anxiety which 
had constantly beset her during her brief engage- 
ment, the high tension to which her nerves were 
wrought by the part she had to play in the grand 
public ceremonial—followed by the swift, awful 
shock, the crushing disappointment—had seriously 
affected her. 

It was a dreadful day to the whole household— 
one not soon te be forgotten by even the least in- 
terested person. 

Lord Harry had been asked to try if he had not 
ee wegen over Estelle to quiet her, but he had 
refused, 





His sisters needed him more, he said, 


When hethought at all of the bride on that trying 
day it was with feelings of repulsion that were al- 
most hatred. 

He felt as if she had been the instrament of his 
father’s death—an injustice, of course; yet so fully 
did he know the purely selfish motives which had 
actuated her, and the purely selfish nature of her grief 
that he felt as if he could not tolerate the sight of her 
tears and hysterics, 

Others, however, were not so well aware of her 
real character ; the story of her wild and ungovern- 
able sorrow flew over London. 

A few unkind or sharp people remarked that she 
was doubtless afflicted by the loss of a title as the loss 
of a husband, while others prophesied that she would 
soon console herself with the new earl. ; 

But, in general, she received more sympathy than 
she merited, 

The dreary days “ dragged their slow length along” 
until that of the funeral. 

There was the gloomily magnificent pageant, so 
different from that of the bridal cortége which had 
set out from the same door so brief a time before. 

When Lord Harry returned from the funeral his 
sisters rushed into his arms asif he were all that was 
left to them, 

Yet Mr. Douglass was there, too, as one who had 
a right ; and Lady Augusta was solaced by feeling 
how much she might trust to his steadfast tender- 
ness, 

As yet Estelle had not left her room. 5 
Her father asked her if she would go home with 
him, but she declared herself not well enough, and it 
seemed that she was not. 

“Go back to that Rectory!” she thought, cheer- 
lessly ; “yet I must go soon I suppose. It will be 
duller than ever. I cannot exist there after this.” 

She had never been as fond of her father as girls are, 
and he felt little power to comfort her in this crisis, 
and was almost glad to leave her with her cousins. 

As she tossed on her feverish bed she had little to 
make pleasant the thoughts which crowded upon 

her. Already she had passed from the keenness of 
despair to something of her usualcalculating mood, 

She had found time to regret that she had played 
her cards so openly and boldly before Lord Harry 
as to precludeall hope that she might still win him. 

Her only rival,{Agnes MacLeod, married and gone 
to her poverty-stricken home, and nothing now in 
her way but her own too rash betrayal of herself, 

‘It was bitter to reflect upon, and she Lad so much 
time for reflection. 

When the head of the house is taken away the 
melancholy necessities of business must always 
press upon the family with almost shocking speed; 
and thus it was that there gathered in the library, 
after the funeral, steward, attorney, Captain De 
Vere, Lord Harry, and all interested, to witness the 
opening of the departed earl’s papers. 

There was a will, in which the earl had left ten 
thousand pounds to his brother De Vere, and s 
liberal settlement upon each of his daughters, who 
had, besides, some money left them by their mother; 
the title and the main body of the estates of course 
descended by entail to Lord Harry, who was now 
the Earl of Bramblethorpe. 

Estelle’s name was not mentioned, the will hav- 
ing been drawn up some three years previously, 

Tke affairs of the deceased seemed to be in the 
best order, so that Lord Harry, who had been 
troubled with a vague fear that the secret might 
rise up out of these papers like a ghost from its 
grave, felt comparatively athis ease. 

All seemed as clear as the daylight, and as secure 
as forms could make it. 

“The new earl just steps into everything ; and 
you ain’t been left a penny, my poor darlin’, and 
you as good as his wife,’’ complained Dora, whe 
had been lurking downstairs after the news, and 
came up with it as soon as she got it. 

“Of course Lord Harry is the earl now,” mur- 
mured Estelle. 

“It was very unreflecting of the old earl not to 
alter his will after he became engaged to you, I say, 
You should have your thirds as much as if you was 
actually married, and if that young man is the man I 
think he is he’ll make it all right, my dear,” conti- 
nued Dora. 

“ He never will,” said her mistress, sighing. “ Ha 
doesn’t like me, Dora—he never did. I daresay he 
was vexed enough at thought of my being his 
father’s wife,” 

“T’ve noticed he’s not set foot in this room since 
you was ill, migs. Common politeness might ’s 
sent him up, I say.” 

“Hush, Dora. He had agreat deal, to think of. 
He will come soon, Iam sure. Did you tell me the 
captain was down for ten thousand pounds? Hum} 
I was thinking he would not have anything. Does 
he talk of going away from here soon? 1 want to 








see him before he go2s, if he thinks of it.” 
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“ He's going to stay the rest of the summer, I 
heard ’em say, miss.” 

“ All right, Then there’s no haste about my see- 
in g him.” 

Estelle turned her face away from the light, and 
began to think so hard and fast that a bright spot 
presently leaped into her pale cheeks; and Dora, 
who sat near, sewing, said: 

“You be looking feverish again, my dear; you 
must take your fever-medicine, or the doctor ’ll scold 
me.” 

Estelle put up ber hands to her hot face. 

“Bring me that hand-glass, Dora, I wish to see if 
I look any older. I feel as if I were fifty.” 

The maid brought the glass. 

“ How bright my eyes are, and how red my cheeks. 
Is it the fever?” 

“ Yes, miss, it’s the fever. I’d rather see you a 
little paler.” 

At this moment there was a rap at the door, fol- 
lowed by the appearagce of Lady Augusta asking if 
her brother might come ia. 

A still brighter colour rushed into Estelle’s cheeks 
as she murmured ber assent, 

She would have given all she had to give, at that 
moment, if she had never held that conversation with 
Lord Harry in the parlour the night on which she 
afianced herself to his father. 

It seemed as if his eyes must pierce the mocking 
veil of mourning which was deceiving all others. 

He to whom she had avowed her object in this 
marriage must understand the single source of her 
regret, 

Not that she had not been shocked by that sudden 
death at the altar—she would have been inhuman 
not to have been appalled by that, for the time being, 
but as for any lasting grief Lord Harry must know 
that her sorrow was only for lost place and lost 
power—not for lost love and companionship. 

But her bright eyes met his with an intense, 
mournful gaze which disconcerted him. 

He had expected some sort of acting which should 
displease and disgust him—an affectation of bereave- 
ment at which he should be indignant, 

Estelle lay there in her white wrapper perfectly 
quiet, her black hair streaming over her pillow, her 
cheeks scarlet, her lips parched, her eyes preterna- 
turally large and bright, 

She did not force a tear nor utter a sigh. 

She just gazed at him with a still look, which, for 
ouce, he could not interpret. 

“Poor Estelle, how hot your hands are,” said 
Augusta, sitting on the edge of the bed, and taking 
up one of the listless hands. 

Lady Augusta’s own hands were hot, and her eyes 
heavy, while all the delicate pink colour had forsaken 
her cheeks, and her slender form drooped as if she 
could scarcely suppert herself. 

She believed that Estelle suffered almost as much 
4s she did; therefore she felt toward her a fonder im- 
pulse of sisterly affection than ever before. 

How would she have started and withdrawn into 
—- could she have seen clearly into her cousin’s 

eart 

“Are they?” said Estelle, languidly; “but how 
pale you are, darling. © You should have the 
doctor’s advice. Will you not see him when he 
comes in this evening ?”” 

“ He cannot ‘ medicine a mind diseased,’” was the 
gad reply. 

“To a certain degree he can, Augusta. He has 
helped me, Lord Harry,” she continued, in the same 
low, listless voice, “I have been thinking it would 
be better for my cousins to return to Bramblethorpe 
Villa. Since they cannot go out in society they will 
be more at peace there, and the air will be so much 
better for them,” 

“Oh,” cried Lady Augusta, “do let us return 
there immediately, Harry! I long for my country 
home. Papa was so foud of the garden——” 

Her lips trembled, and she eould say no more. 

“T have been thinking of it. I am quite willing 
and ready, if you are.” 

“Let us go, then, as soon as Estelle is able. The 
garden will be such a comfort to me. You do not 
guess how I long to be ia it, Harry—to be away 
from here.” 

“How soon do you think you will be able to bear 
the journey?” Lord Harry inquired of Estelle. 

“As soon as the doctor allows me. I wish now 
that papa had stayed and gene at the same time,” 

She closed her eyes as if tired with what she had 
already said. 

Augusta crossed the roem to obtain a fan. 

“Lord Harry,” whispered Estelle, “was there 
anything found with the earl’s papers to give youany 
uneasiness ?” 

“ Nothing,” he answered, rather sternly. 

“T am glad of that. I sball never betray you,” 
she murmured, and closed her eyes again. 

“Betray me !” thought the new earl, wrathfully. 





It wounded his pride severely to be thus patron- 
ized, and yet, from what his father had confessed to 
him, he could not doubt but that a dangerous secret 
_ hidden somewhere—perhaps ready to sting him 
when he least expected the lurking venom. 

“She shall tell me what this secret is. I am not 
one to be kept dodging about in the dark. I will 
wring it out of her,” he thought, 

And, looking at the seemingly weary and quiet 
face, he measured his will with that of Estelle Styles. 

* By wile, guile, or force, she shall give it up,” 
he resolved. 

The next day Estelle was assisted downstairs to 
the library, as a preliminary to herattempting the 
three hours of railway travel on the succeeding 


day. 

She lay on the sofa awhile, 

“Take me out of this room! Let me go to the 
drawing-room !” she exclaimed, piteously. 

And they led her where she desired. 

She had not thought that memory would be so 
strong—nor conscience either. 

The spirit of the dead earl seemed to haunt the 
spot, which had been his favourite retreat while 
alive. , 

She sat in the chair where he had sat when she 
beguiled him into the belief that she was tender 
and fond and true, that she loved him for herself 
alone, 

But now he had the clear gaze of a spirit, and 
was aware of all her duplicity, and his own wasted 
kindness, 

She lay there, self-condemned, remorseful, until 
her nerves gave way, and she begged to leave the 
apartment, 

‘*Has she really more feeling than I gave her 
credit for?” Lord Harry pondered as he supported 
her faltering steps into the next room. 

She did look white and startled and stricken. 

“Sit down by me; I cannot endure to be left 
alone a moment,” she said, a few minutes later, to 
Captain Bramblethorpe, who had come to her sofa, 
and made some polite inquiries after her health. 

The gallant captain drew a chair beside the sofa. 
He was usually attentive to all pretty women, ex- 
cept his own wife, 

“Tam afraid you will hardly be able to attempt 
the move to-morrow, Miss Estelle.” 

“Oh, yes, I shall. My will will carry me through, 
captain. Are you going with us?” she asked. 

“I may go to see you safely settled, but I shall 
not remain long. The country bores me. It has 
been eo long since I have hadan opportunity of en- 
joying London that I don’t like toleave it. It suits 
my taste here. My nephew has kindly given us 
permission to keep this house open as long as we 
desire; so weshall stay here.” 

“ But you will come to the villa before you return 
to the East Indies, captain ?” she inquired, a little 
anxiously, 

“Hal yes! half adozen times,I daresay. My leave 
of absence is a long one this time. Earued it, my 
dear, by fifteen years’ faithful service,” 

‘In case you should be unexpectedly recalled or 
get homesick, captain, promise me that you will let 
me know in season of your anticipated return. Itis 
just barely possible that I may wish to confide to 
you a matter of some importance—to yourself.” 

“ Ha, now, really, Miss Estelle ?” 

“You promise me not to quit England without 
letting me know ?” 

“That's easily promised, my dear. Oh, yes, I pro- 
mise youthat. But what matter of importance can 
you possibly——” 

“There, there, captain! You must subdue your 
curiosity, Perhaps nothing—perhaps something, I 
have always thought it must be hard to be a younger 
son,” she continued, musingly. 

“ Deuced hard,” was the quick response. 

“But the earl left you a handsome sum?” 

“Enough to pay my debts and a trifleover, How- 
ever, it was good of him, considering that he had 
three children.” 

“Yes, he was @ generous man, and he meant to 
be a just one.” 

Asshe ended thisremark Estelle closed her eyes 
witha long sigh. 

“He left you nothing. Of course he could not 
foresee——” began the captain, intending to be sym- 
pathetic. 

“T am glad he did not. I want nothing, The 
world is nothing to me now, and in my own quiet 
home I shall have all I need.” 

*“Confound it! she must have been really fond of 
my poor brother,” reflected the captain, brushing 
away a tear from his own lids. “I did not give her 
the credit forit. She’sa good girl afterall. Sorry 
for her. I do wonder what matter of importance 
she can have toconfide to me? Ishall tease myself 
more than alittle about it. I’ve a mind to question 





her farther on the matter. Confound it! it’s not 





pleasant to leavea man in suspense! Might as well 
string him up with a rope and tell him you'll cot him 
— next year. Miss Estelle,” he began, persuas- 
vely. 

But hereotherscame about the invalid’s sofa, and 
she was not left alone a moment. 

Presently she went wearily upstairs again, and he 
was obliged to curb his curiosity as best he might. 

(To be continued.) 





COURTESYING. 

Tue ability to courtesy gracefully is an accom- 
plishment to which most ladies aspire, but which 
comparatively few attain. Nature has denied to many 
of the sex the power to perform the evolution ele- 
gantly, for its proper execution demands elastic thews 
and tendons, and complete command over them. 

It is easy enough to “crook the hinges of the 
knees,’”’ but the undulatory movement which gives 
you the idea of an overflowing and retiring wave is 
possible only to lithe and symmetrical limbs duly 
schooled in the graces of genuflection. 

At “the finishing academies” for young ladies 
the art of “ receiving,” and of entering and leaving 
a room in a manner disturbing to the hearts of men, 
is supposed to be thoroughly taught; but your 
boarding-school courtesy is nevertheless invariably 
formal. The dramatic courtesy, on the other hand, 
is much too elaborate for private life. 

Itis in fact a stagely imitation of the courtesy, 
where the knees come so near the floor that the re- 
covery is a tremendous strain upon the extensor 
muscles, and, unless the latter are vigorous, is apt 
to flush the faces of “‘ presented” ladies with a crim- 
son hue. We have heard of fair dames and damsels 
who, in attempting to make the obeisance to royalty 
very profoundly, have floundered frightfully in their 
efforts to regain the perpendicular. 

Thrift does not always follow fawning ; and ladies 
who ‘‘ courtesy to the ground’’ should be very sure 
of their physical capacity for the upward movement. 
It is better to abate an inch or two of knee-worship 
than to run the risk of a collapse. That plebeic.n 
variety of the genus called a“ bob courtesy’’ is de- 
cidedly the easiest, because in that the strain is 
equal and simultaneous on both the lower limbs, and 
lasts only for a moment, while really as a symbol of 
reverence the ‘‘ bob”’ is quite as significant as the 
forward and backward sweep of a duchess before a 
queen. 

Spanish ladies can say a great deal with the fan; 
but more may be expressed in the dip and rise of a 
graceful female figure than can possibly be fluttered 
from that telegraphic implement of sentiment and 
passion. Condescension, respect, sarcasm, admira- 
tion, indifference, pride, contempt, may each be 
visibly interpreted in a courtesy. 

Courtesying is, in short, a species of calisthenie 
phonography, a system of personal hieroglyphica, by 
means of which a lady, well versed in its mysteries, 
can express her opinion of individuals she meets in 
society in a bing. Capea and unmistakeable way. 
We have more t once seen & presuming coxcomb 
summarily killed off by a chilling courtesy. 








TuERE is living in Cabo Frio, Y oo earca of Rio de 
Janeiro, a poor man named José Martins Coitinho, 
born in Saqttarema in 1694, and being now 178 yeara 
of age; his descendants reach the number of 204 
persons. 

Tue largest salmon of the past season was taken 
in the Severn, and weighed 63lb. Other fine onea 
were also taken on the river, comprising a 56 |b. fish, 
one of 50 Ib., one of 41 lb., aud several, it is stated, 
between 30 lb. and 40 Ib. 

GtLoves.— Judges used to be prohibited from 
wearing gloves on the bench, and gloves were not 
tolerated in the presence of royalty. The covered 
hands were considered discourteous in the latter 
case, because the first gloves being gauntlets it waa 
equivalent to presenting the mailed and conse- 
quently threatening hand to the king. 

A TRAFALGAR VETERAN.—The death is an- 
nounced of Mr. Francis Leonard, one of the few re- 
maining survivors of Trafalgar, in his eighty-sixth 
year. In 1800 he joined the “ Agamemnon,” and 
under Admirals Parker and Nelson served in the 
battle of Copenhagen in 1801. In the follwing year 
he removed to the “ Donegal,’’ commanded by Lord 
Collingwood, employed in the service on the coasts of 
France and Spain, and in 1804 the “ Royal Sove- 
reign,’ and sailed under Lord Nelson for Egypt, 
where he took part in the memorable battle of Lra- 
falgar, 1805. Atthe conclusion of the war he was 
appointed to instruct in the use of the broadsword 
the men of the “ Renown,” “ Rodney,” ‘“ Royal 
William,” and the “ Prince,’’ for which he received 
many certificates from various admirals for his 
valuable services. In 1815 he joinea the ‘Queen 
Charlotte,”’ and took part in the battle of Algiers. 
For many years he was port admiral’s coxswain at 
Portsmouth and Plymouth, and was selected as 
coxswain to William IV, on his visiting those porta 
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as Lord High Admiral, For his servieos ‘he held 
many medals,and clasp, and enjoyed a pension up to 
the time of his death. ; 

Tux thieves who stole a silver statue of San Mer- 
curio from the ehurch of Serracapriola, in Italy, have 
been arrested at Sansevero. The name of his saint- 
ship is, new to us, but since he seems to be the 
counterpart of Mereury in the “wicked world” of 
modern Italy, and Mercury was the god of thieving, 
it is to be hoped the culprits have a legitimate plea 
in extenuation. 


LADY CHETWYND’S SPECTRE: 


CHAPTER Ill. 

Ir was an enchanted voyage to the young Marquis 
and Marchioness of Chetwynd from 8t. Kilda to the 
shores of Scotland. Upon their first night out the 
wind blew fresh and the rain drizzled gy and 
not a star was visible in the black heavens. Giving 
the rock of St. Kilda and the tiny outlying islets a 
wide berth, the yacht struck out 7 the broad At- 
lantic, scudding before the wind like a frightened 
sea-gull. But with the ee came clear blue 
skies and sunlight, and the “Sylvia” tacked to the 
eastward and hurried forward, all sails set, upon her 
homeward run. 

They arrived at Inverness one rainy morning, 
and the young couple quitted the yacht, proceeding 
toan hotel. Lord Chetwynd gave directions that 
the “ Sylvia” should proceed at once to Portsmouth, 
while be continued his journey homeward quite 
leisurely by rail with his bride. 

Their stay at Inverness ended with the morning, 
which dawned dark and gloomy. The first express 
train to the southward bore the marquis and mar- 
ehioness on their way to Edinburgh, where they 
arrived in the conrse of a few hours, going directly 
to the “ Royal Hotel.” 

The pair were installed in their apartments at 
once. 

Bernice tossed aside her antiquated'straw bonnet, 
of a fashion long extinct, and walked to one of the 
windows, looking out upon Prinees Street Gardens 
with eager curiosity. The Scott monument had not 
power to hold her attention long from the dwellings, 
the streets, and the people thronging them. 

“‘ How very strange everything is !’’ she said, with 
a long breath. “ he oddly the houses and roofs 
look after St. Kilda! And yet everything looks 
familiar to me, Roy. I have read so much of Eng- 
lish and Scottish life that I feelat home here. The 
people, however, dress very strangely, See how 
short and scanty the dresses of the women are; and 
how strangely they dress their hair, and what queer 
little bonnets they wear. Oh, Roy, I feel so different 
from them. I shal] not dare walk in the strects,” 
and Bernice gave a quick glance down at her full, 
straight gown. “I wonder you ever wanted me, 
Roy—I’m such a.contrast to the ladies here,” 

The young lord emiled and drew her slight fi 
to him, and they looked out of the window together. 

“I have seeured a jewel of rare value, Bernice,” 
he said, tenderly, “anda suitable setting can easily 
be procured. You are just as lovely tc me in this 
odd gray gown, but people. who mingle with the 
ea world aJl conform to some particular mode of 
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ress, and you will be happier and more at ease if 
you also conform to the general custom. To-morrow 
‘we will procecdto transform my gray little ——_ 
into a gay little butterfly. We shall ay at Edin- 
burgh’a week, interspersing the duties of shoppin 
with the delights of sight-seeing, and then we will 
go down to our home in Sussex, I shall write this 
very evening to my step-brother and sister, inform- 
ing them of our marriage, and asking them to pre- 
parea proper reception for'us. The Marchioness of 
Chetwynd must not arrive at her husband's house 
like any mere guest.” 

Dinner was served to the pairin their own private 
pitting-room. 

After the table had been cleared the marquis pro- 
duced writing materials and engaged upon a long 
and confidential letter to. his connexions, detailing 
the fact and circumstances of his marriage in the 
rapturous language.of a happ bridegroom. 

** How surprised they wi i to ‘hear that I am 
married!” said the young lord, pausing in his task 
to look lovingly mto the Ri uant face at his side. 
* And how pleased they wi be ! Tam not partica- 
larly fond of Gilbert Monk, little Bernice ; but he 
is devoted to me and to my interests, and my mother 
liked him. But’Sylvia is as dear to me asif she 
were my own sister.” 

“Is she beautiful P” asked Bernice, in a tone of 
interest. 

“She is considered very handsome,” answered the 
marquis, “but she does not quite answer to my 
ideal of beauty. She is a loving, clinging, depen- 
dent sort of girl, essentially feminine, thoroughly 
refined, and a perfect lady. I hope you will love 
her, Bernice. I want her to feel that our home is 
hers, and that she has a sacred right there, and I 
know you will share my wish. Since my mother’s 





death I have given Sylvia—as to a sister—an an- 
nual allowance of two handred pounds, her' own 
Spee? income being only about half that amount. 

fancy that Sylvia knows no difference of affection 
between that she feels for her brother and that for 
me,” 


“T am sure I shall Jove her,” said Bernice, witha | markable 


little flush of enthusiasm. “I mever had a sister, 
nora — friend, Roy, and I have always longed for 
one, tn es ow did not love Miss Monk as you 
love ma,” she added, smiling. ‘I wonder you did not 
marry her, Roy, instead of marrying a little 

from St. Kilda.” 

Lord Ciuetwynd’s face flashed as he responded : 

“T had only a brothér’s love for Sylvia, and she, 
of course, only a sister’s love forme. I haye 
been away from Chetwynd Park most of the fime 
since my mother’s death, and have therefore. seen 
but little of my step-sister during the last year, But 
certainly, dearly as I esteem Sylvia, she does not at 
all answer to my ideal of a wife—as you do, little 
Bernice.” 

With many interruptions and snatches of conver- 
sation between the young pair the communication 
was at length ‘written. ‘Then the marquis sum- 
moned a servant, and the letter was despatched to 
the night post. ; 

The next day was spent among-the varied glories 
of milliners-and dress-makers, and before night the 
quaint little nun-like girl of St. Kilda was trans- 
formed into a fashionably attired young lady. 

The young marquis was delighted with the trans- 
formation. 

Even her changed attire could not impart beauty 
to the small, dark, passionate face; but the bril- 
liant eyes, the high-bred, patrician air, the upright 
carriage of the lithe, straight and slender figure, 
were all striking, and awakened Lord Chetwynd’s 
pride in her. 

Upon the afternoon of the fourth day, asthe young 
Bc ang were seated in their own parlour, the marquis 
said ; 

“ To-morrow we will continue our journey to Lon- 
don, Bernice. And to-day, little wife, make your 
prettiest toilet, for I have a fancy that Gilbert Monk 
will arrive in time to dine with us. He will be all 
impatience to see you, I know, and will not await our 
coming at the Park.” 

A knock was heard at the door, and a servant en- 
tered, bearing an envelope on a salver. The en- 
velope enclosed a telegraphic despatch, which the 
marquis hastily read. 

“Twas right,” he announced, with a beaming 
face. “Gilbert is on his way tous. He will be 
here in an hour.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

CuHETWYND Park is one of the grandest estates 
in Sussex, comprising nearly two thousand acres of 
some of the finest’soil in England, divided into well- 
tilled farms, oak and: beech forests, and the vast 
and finely kept park from which the estate derives 
ity name. 

It. has a mile or more of frontage upon the Eng- 
lish Channel, including a picturesque bay shut in 
by tall chalk cliffs, and a strip of open, sloping 
beach, upon whose very edge, bulf in and half out 
of water at high tides, are gay little bathing and 
boat. houses. 

The mansion—the family residence of the Chet- 
wynds for centuries—is a grand and stately pile, 
irregular, of great extent, and striking in appear- 


ance. 

It is of mixed styles of architecture, having been 
built, tower by tower, wing by wing, during hun- 
dreds of years, and being now oneof the largest and 
finest private residences in Britain. 

The gray October afternoon was waning, when a 

itl came out of the great house, and began walking 
Back and forth upon the marble terrace which over- 
looked the Channel, 

She was dressed in a heavy crimson ‘silk, which 
trailed after her'in ruddy waves upon the white 
marble pavement, and was wrapped in an ermine 
jacket, wearing upon her head a little low-crowned 
hat, covered with nodding plumes. 





Her movements'were' full of a sinnons, serpentine | 


grace. She glided rather than walked, her man- 
aang progression suggesting that of a graceful 
snake, 

The girl was Sylvia Monk, the step-sister of the 
young Marquis Chetwynd, She was the daughter 
of the late Lady Chetwynd’s second husband, 
Colonel Monk, by his first wife, a lady whom the 
colonel had married and who had died in India 

Miss Monk was beautiful, after a singular and 
somewhat remarkable type. She was a brunette, 
but.as unlike Bernice as could well be imagined. 
She was dark to swarthiness, with lipa and cheeks 
of burning crimson. Her jet-black hair grew low 
upon her forehead, and was drawn away in heavy 


rolisand bands, Her eyes were not large, and were: 


half ‘hidden by the heavy brown lids above them, 
but a line of intense black might be seen betsveen the 
thick fringes. They were sleepy eyes, but upon occa- 





sion they could open wide, and flash and gleam, and 
then would be noticed the odd. red flicker, Iikethe 
glimmer of a livmg of fire, in thedall black. 
ness. She was gentle, refined, and her manners 
were full of a temder, carcssing sweetness. She had 
inherited her father’s power of fascination im re- 


by the low carved marble balustrade 
of the terrace, and _ sage upon the Channel with 
longing in her half-shut ¢ She seemed te be 
looking for an expected sail, and was so absorbed in 
contemplation that she did not turn nor start when 
@ man’s sounded behind her on the texrace, 
Sayer her, coming also from the 

ouse. . 

This man was her brother, Gilbert Monk. 

naveminn nan ah ek cate eee 
with a sw: ace, q restless eyes, 
The lower half of his faee was masked by a 
black, silky beard. He was low-browed like | his 
sister, but he had not her gentleness, softness, and 
insinuating sweetness. the contrary, he was 
brusque, and affected a boisterous f ness and 
bo bonhomie, and was generally considered a 
rollicking, thoughtless, good-natured, overgrown 


boy. 

z Looking out for the‘ Sylvia’ as usual?’ he ex- 
claimed, coming-near his sister. “'You look in vain 
my dear. The ‘Sylvia’ sails will not brighten 
Chetwynd Oove this scason. Roy will leave his 
yacht at Portsmouth, and come home by rail—if he 
ever comes. How do we know that he has 
his lifein some of those Norway wildernesses? We 
have not heard from or of him for four months: He 
may be dead for aught weknow. 1 tell you, Sylvia, 
if 1 were hie heir apparent I should consider my 
prospects of succession deuedd 4 , 

The girl put up her hand with a quick gesture. 
The suggestion ef Lord Chetwynd’s death was in- 
tolerable to her. 

“ He is not dead,” shesaid, in 3. suppressed voice, 
“T know he lives—I know it!”’ 

“How do you know it? By the incantations of 
your old Indian nuze and atterdant, whom you per- 
sisted in bringing with you to England, against 
ave: pede ps ” asked Gilbert; Monk, with a 
light lang “T know old Ragee pretends to tell 

past and future, and that she is the past mis- 
tress of wonderful arts, and that her friendship is 
greatly to be preferred to her enmity, but I did not 
dream that she had employed her skill in divination 
for your benefit in regard to Roy.” 

‘“ Nonsense, Gilbert,”returned Miss Monk, in her 
soft, weak voice. “Poor old Ragee is no fortune- 
teller, whatever her pretensions. She is only an old 
East Indian woman, with passions like our own, 
quick to love and hate, revengeful and vindictive, 
bat as full of love for me as a mother for her 
child. I know that Roy lives because I know it— 
of myself—in my own soul. If he were dead, 
would I be standing here, looking idly out upon 
the sea? Why, I should fect his death without 
being told of it. When the sun goas down for me, 
Gilbert, I shall not need some one to bring me the 
news.” 


“If you mean that you will know of Lord Chet- 
wynd’s death without. bei of it-you must 
be losing your head,” said Gilbert Monk. * Dont 
be a-high-flown goose, Sylvia. I can make all al- 
lowance for lovers, although I have never expe- 
rienced the tender passion myself, but there is 
such a thing as reason, and there is also 
such @ thing as common sense, I don’t like to-see 
you pining for the marquis-——” 

OW should I aot pine;for him?” interposed 
Miss nk, in her silvery voice. “Am I not his 
promised wife? Were we not betrothed at his 
mother’s death-bed? Are we not engaged to be 
matrri 

“You were engaged to him, true enough, but all 
that is over, and you ought to, realize the fact,” said 
Gilbert Monk, in a tantalizing tone as if it delighted 
him to disturb the soft géntleness,of Miss Monk’s 
habitual manner. “Yon must remember that, six 
months ago, you took Lord Chetwynd to task for 


She pau 


'| hig coldness and want of devotion to-you, and. that 


@ lovers’ quarrel ensued, aud the result was the 
engagement between you was‘annulled, and he went 
cruising off to Norway. He is’ pg po gee to 
marry anybody he may happen to fall im love with. 
I maust say you have been as foolish as a woman can 
be. You might have been Marchioness:of Che 
to-day if you hadn’t quarrelled with my lord. Yoo 
might have had your house in‘town, your villa at 
Mentone, your box in the Highlands, but you flang 
them all from you in a fit of pique because their 
owner did not fall at your feet and worship you.’ 
“*I have not lost all these things, Gilbert,” said 
Miss Monk, quietly. ‘I. know my power over Roy. 
T nursed his mother through her last fatal illness, 
and Roy, who adored his mother, will never cease to 
be grateful for it. I am more necessary to him than 
you think. Iam no statue, no picture, no house- 
hold object, to be forgotten.as soon.as he is gone. 
Roy never loved me, except as a sister, but his 
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ther-desired him to marry.me, and he promised 
c that he would. WhenI foolishly triedmy power 
over him and offered; him his freedom he accepted 
it with an eagerness I did notexpect; but he will 
come back to me loving, repentant, and we shall be 
wars A 
a Perhaps so,” said the young man, doubtful); 
“But what if Roy has made use of his freedom 
fall in love with some: fair Norwegian or Swedish 
irl? Heaven knows where he is ell these montha. 
Fishing and. cruising can’t occupy him all this 


Miss Monk’s red cheeks faded slightly. 

“You delight. to torture me, Gilbert,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Why, he would never fall in love witha 
low-bern and low-bred girl, suchas he might meet 
in his travels.” 7" 

* You don’t quite know Chetwynd, Sylyia. He 
would. not marry a Jow-bred, ignorant girl, true; 
but he might marry a low-born girl if he loved her. 
Chetwynd.is a Quixotic fellow, full of whims and_od- 
dities,, with. no thonght that his rank. exalts him 
above the most of mankind. He has wild, bair- 
brained theories about respecting intellect, poy, 
and goodness, and I swear.to you, Aylria. if he has 
come upon some innocent, wellk-bred young girl in 
those Northern:solitudes, he is likely to have fallen 
in love with her, and married her—ay,, even if she 
were the daughter of a fisherman. He is proud as 
Lueifer, but his pride is not in money or rank.’ 

“But although I released him from our engage- 
ment he must feel bound to.me atill,’’ said Sylvia. 
“T have never regarded that solemn. betrothal at 
his mother’s death-bed;as dissolved. He would 
ae dare to marry. if he were to dare—I— 


The sudden red gleam from. her opening eyes 
finished her sentence with dread effectiveness. 

Gilbert Monk uttered. boyish whistle. _ 

“When Boy comes home,” resumed Sylvia, after 
a pause, “1 shall take an early occasion to let. him 
know that I consider our © ment binding. I 
shall hurry on the marriage. 

“You can’t hurry it on too much to suit me,’ de- 
clared her brother, with sudden earnestness. “‘I 
aw beset with ereditors, I want money, and I 
sought you to-day in hope of being able to borrow 
some.” 

“T am nearly ont of money myself. When I be- 
come Lady Chetwynd I will settle a handsome an- 
nuity upon you, Gilbert. As it is, my poor little 
income is hard run upon by both of.us, You. have 
a small income of your own—a hundred pounds—as 
Thad, before Roy settled two hundred additional ont 
of his own purse upon me, and surely a hundred 
pounds will clothe you.” 

“And keep me in jewels, travelling funds, bou- 
quets, and all those little fol-de-rols, to say acing 
of valet, horses, and such costly requirements | 
tell you, Sylvia, I feel like, a beggar, and am little 
better than one.” 

““Why don't you enter the army then—study 
law, or physic? Ricy has offered to assist you.” 

“Oh, bother the army, law and physie. Bother 
work anyhow. I mean to:achicve.a-brilliant. marri- 
age, as our father did when he: married ‘Lady Chet- 
wynd, and so let myself into celestial pastures just 
ashe did. I intend to profit by his example, and. if 
you'll help me until I reach the goalof.my ambition 
you'll find me grateful. Help me, and I'll help. you 
in case Roy proves fractious or reluctant.” . 

“You may have what money I’ve got. some twenty 
pounds or so,” said Miss.Monk, ‘“but.your chronie 
want of money won’t be helped by a sum. £0 mise- 
rably small. I shall have money on the,firat.of the 
coming month, and if Roy comes, home, I'll borrow 
money of him, I shall reveive Roy as if our.quarrel 
had not been, I’l humble ale to him, and 


beg 
to be taken back to his heart. Gilbert, you. don’t,| for 


oe me. You cannot guess how I love Lord Chet- 
And the silvery voice thrilled with unexpected 

Passion, and again the heavy. eyelids: lifted and the 

dull black eyes shot forth a red fire. 

.“I tellyou,.if amy woman were to come between 

him and me I would kill her !’”” 
And a panther-like fierceness, conynised every 

delicate, swarthy feature of the girl’s face. 

He is mine, my own! Whg, 1, have. his leve- 
letters in my desk. I have hislove-gifts im my jewel 
case. He promised his dying mother that he would 
marry me, if he were. untrue tome, better for him 
—for her—that he were dead! But-he will not be. 

regards my angry words at their just value—as 
80 much idle wind. Oh, if he would eome back! Oh, 
Pe » Roy, I am bitterly punished for my exacting 


olly. 

“She leaned over the low: balustrade, and looked 
Reaward as if she expocted that shrill, eager ery 
would bring him back to her. 

The sound of a horse’s hoofs\on the avenue caught 
their attention. . Gilbert looked im that direction. 

“ The steward has come with the mail-bag,’ he 
exclaimed. “See, he waves hishat. He must-have 
the long-expected letter from Chetwynd. ..Good 


| coming home. Oh, Roy, my love, my love !” 
to 





news, Sylvia. Your loveris on his way home at 
last. I’ll bring you your letter.” 

When he returned Sylvia caught from his hand 
the missive, recognizing the ‘handutiling, and 
pressed it to her lips. 

“Tt is addressed to me,’ she ay “Tt is 
postmarked Edinburgh. See the . He is 


“ Would it not be all this 
frantic joy until you discover what he says ?” asked 
Monk, cynically. “Of course he writes asa lover, 
but consider my impatience to learn the fact. I am 
anxious to know if I am to be brother-in-law toa 
nthe irl =. the letter, and her gleaming 

© gir open ? 
eyes sought to devour its contents. 

‘“** My dear brother and sister,’” sheread. “ Bro- 
ther and sister! What does that a: 

““We can probably ascertain by ing farther. 
The letter is addressed to you, yet seems to have 


F 
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dean island of 

strangely eno 

manhood, gave me @ 

Galion thet ptm drereter yy 
wellan, the latter bei 

ing for a dash of adver and caring 

I went, I sailed for St Kila 

in August. I remained there 

the island is inhabited by someef 

tive people in the world, you will 

traction held me thero for tio 

I explain without seeming to you fickle and incon- 

stant? But since Sylvia so generously gave me 

back my troth-plight, declaring that we were not 

suited to each other, I need not hesitate to avow 

thetruth. The Rev. David Gwellan had anadopted 

daughter about seventeen years old, a bright, lovely 

girl, well educated, well bred—in short, a perfect 

lady. Sylvia wasright. Our betrothal, entered into 


ie 
gen 


E 
F 
atte? 


‘at the entreaty of my dying mother, and adhered 


to by Sylvia and me from a sense of duty, had been 
all wrong. Sylvia and I love each other as brother 
and sister, and while I live Sylvia shall be to me 
as my own sister, with a sister’s rightin my home 
anda sister’s placein. my heart. I made useof my 
newly acquired freedom to woo this lovely island 
girl. I.could not bear to come away and leave her. 
And se, my dear brother and sister—do you not 
guess the truth ?—Bernice and I were married at St. 
Kilda last Thursday, and my bride is with me now 
at, Edinb’ »and | raise my eyes from this paper to 
look upon dear face-——’”’ 

Ki Nawrieg said Miss. Monk, with a stifled shriek. 


Maxried 

“ Married!” echoed Gilbert Monk, in a sort of 
stupefaction, looking down upon the shaking paper 
by a hands. Hesaysmartied! I—I can’t believe 
She arose and tottered to the balustrade, gasping 


air. 

Her dark face was livid and gray, and the look of 
agony in her fieryeye and the contraction of her 
beetling brow showed the awful tempest that raged 
ia her soul. 

She loved Roy, Lord Chetwynd, with all her soul, 
all the strength of her strong nature ; all her ambi- 
tions, too, and they were many, were bound up in 
her intended marriage with him. And now, atone 
fell blow, love and ambitions were rendered alike 
vain. 

‘Thegman for whom she would have given her soul 
was married to another, 

Gilbert. Monk erushed the letter in hig hand. 

“So end my hopes of @ rich marriage, and so end 
yours!” he ejaculated. “My Lady Chetwynd will 
send me adrift at any early date; but you wiil be 
allowed.to remain, my fmm Sylvia; as poor de- 
pendent, to humour my lady’s whim,'to dance at- 
tendanee on her spoiled-child notions, to teach 
her propriety and the customs of civilizedlife, An 
odeeded daagbterel an island pastor-—-a mere no- 
bedy—the aaa of some rude —— or. a of St. 
Kilda, perhaps—a. nobody, in truth, since her own 
parentage is not. mentioned. Think of a chit of 
seventeen ruling at Chetwynd Paric! She will con- 
sider you venerable at twenty-two; and she bas 


only to say a word to Chetwynd to set him against 


you. 
Sylvia Monk drooped her heavy lids over her red 
and glittering eyes. 
Her gray face looked ten years older, with all the 
colour stricken from it. Her low forehead was 
‘ed with a thunder-cloud of rage and hatred. 
“He says he has not told Bernice—is that her 
name?—of our former betrothal,’’ Miss Monk said, 
hoarsely. “He keeps the secret from chivalrous 
regard for me. He not care to have his 
bride know that he could have married me had he 
chosen, and that I wear the willow for his sake. I 
appreciate his delicacy. I wonder what Lady Chet- 
wynd would say if she were tosee his letters to me ? 
H she has a of woman’s nature in her childish 
heart I can drive her mad with jealousy. Shall I 
a I will embitter her _ amt his, and 
e shall never suspect my agency. will——” 
** What will yon do ?” . 

A change came over Miss Monk’s face—a look so 
strange, s0 fierce, so deadly, so menacing, that even 
Monk started back inaffright. - - 

“Whatl shall do remains to be secn,”’ she an- 
“T shall not take 

secrets, Gilbert. Old Ragee 

But of one thing you may 

of grandeur are not frus- 

I swear to you that in fifteen 

this very day I shall be the second 


understand——”* 

She interrupted him with an imperative gesture 
and a lookthat showed her tobe the more daring soul 
and the leading mind of the two. 

‘Ask me uo questions, but obey me implicitly, 
and your presperity is assured with mine. We 
must prepare # grand reception for our happy pair, 
and you must go to meet them at Edinburgh. You 

win the friendship of my lady!’ and Miss 
Monk sneered. “Go to them, and leave all the rest 
tome. Make your arrangements at once for their 
i Give orders to the bailiff, the steward, 
tler. Iwill summon the housekceper to a 
And when all is roady telegraph to 
Chetwynd and be off to Scotland, leaving me 
here. Thatisall,I think. 1 will leave 
yw, and an inspart to the horschold the 

news of the marguis’s marriage.” 

4 turned away aud swept acros; (ho terrace 

i but still with sinuous, serp it-like rush, 

the grand ‘ascent of marble steps, and 

i within the house. 

*] woulan’t stand in Sylvia Monk’s way fora 
fortune,” said Gilbert Monk to himself, azing after 
his sister and giving an involutary shudder. “ Syl- 
via has been so long under old Raee’s tute- 
lage that she sets no value whatever on human 
life, exceptit is her own. What is she going to 
do? She means mischief, that is plain. In l dia, 
among the natives, human life is held as cheap as 
rush-light, and Sylyia has imbibed from her old 
murse many of the peculiar ideas of old Ragee. 
Can it be——But it’s none of my concern. Sylvia 
shall manage her affairs to suit herself without my 
interference, although I shall be ready to share 
the profit. Only 1 would not insure tho life of 
Bernice, Lady Chetwynd, at any risk. And now 
to do as I am told—to call together the servants 
and tell them that Lord Chetwynd is married— 
and not to Eylvia.” 

He straightened out the crumpled letters, and 
went into the house. 

He called together the steward and butler and 
briefly teld them the important naws. 

The household at {the Park hail known of the 
engagement of marriage that had existed between 
the marquis and Miss Monk, and had uot been 
told that that engagement had beem broken. The 
surprise, therefore, of the survitors, on being told 
of the marriage of his lordship to a lady of whom 
they had never even heard, nmy .be imazined, and 
theu curious glances stung Gilbert Monk into a 
sort of sullen fury, which he concealed as best he 


‘might under an exaggeration of his usual boyish, 
| off-hand .shanmer. 


He wants to the house of the bailiff and com- 
a him pert the — . Ra) 
gavb orders + a grand reeeption 8 
be prepared for the hime, coming of the marquis and 
marchioness, aud superintended the arrangements 
himself. The next day he went up to London, 
and proceeded. by an-carly train to Scotland, tele- 
graphing, as we have seen, to Lord Chetwynd that 

he was on his way northward. 

“] may as weli seom friendly and congratulatory 
and all that,” he thought as he came near his des- 
tination. “Better musk one’s real teclings, espe- 
cially when they are such as mine. I can safely 
leave Sylvia to avenge her wrongs and retrieve her 
lost position. By George! . 1 wish I knew exactly 
what she is plotting. Better for Bernice Gwellan 
had she lived and died at St. Kilda. Her marriage 
with Lord Chetwynd will prove fatal to. her.’ ' 





{To be continued.) 
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[THE LATE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH., 


NAPOLEON III. 


The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows—not substantial things; 
There is no armour against fate— 
Death lays its icy hand on kings. 

In the southern chapel of the little Roman Catho- 
lic Church of St. Mary at Chislehurst repose the 
mortal remains of a fallen Emperor, who, like his 
illustrious uncle, while Fortune showered her favours 
upon him was the idol of the people over whom he 
ruled, but became almost an object of execration 
when deserted by the fickle goddess. The grave 
errors which attended his path from the obscurity 
of exile to the exercise of Imperial power had long 
since been condoned and ay forgotten in 
the exultation of France over the glories both peace- 
ful and warlike conferred upon her by the genius of 
Napoleon III.—only to be remembered and bitterly 
recapitulated when disastrous failure resulted from 
the struggle with Germany, which circumstances 
compelled him to undertake, although with reluct- 
ance and apprehension. Whatever mayidsave been 
the sins which his own ambition or the%axigencies 
of the situation impelled him to commit dr bénsent to 
the presence of over 40,000 persons at Chislehurst on 
the morning of the 15th ult. to witness the funereal 
procession establishes the fact that the many esti- 
mable personal qualities that characterized the late 
Emperor had secured him a host of friends, and 
his unswerving fidelity to the friendship he pro- 
fessed for the country which had afforded him a 
home in time of need and the noble resignation with 
which he had borne supreme misfortune and afflic- 
tion had ensbrined him in the hearts of Englishmen. 

When the history of the S.cond Empire comes to 
be dispassionately written, its fiascos and successes 
weighed in the balance, the fact will be distinctly 
avowed that, in Napoleon III. the French nation 
possessed a ruler who, if unable to curb the rapacity 
of his party, and powerless to carry out some of the 
designs he had conceived, nevertheless exercised a 








wise and beneficent sway, developed the internal re- 

sources of his country, proved himself a skilful mili- 

tary commander, and fostered a friendly and com- 

mercial relationship between England and France 

—_ has been eminently beneficial to both na- 
ons, 

Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was born at 
Paris, in the palace of the Tuileries, April 20, 1808. 
He was the third son of Louis Bonaparte, ex-King 
of Holland and brother of Napoleon I., his mother 
being Hortense, the daughter of the Empress 
Josephine, by her first marriage. His birth was cele- 
brated with great rejoicing throughout France, as 
that of an heir to the Imperial throne, for by the 
law of succession the crown, in default of direct 
descendants of the Emperor himself—and he at that 
time had none—could be inherited only — 
children of two of his brothers, Joseph and Louis. 
But Joseph was also childless, and the sons of Louis, 
in consequence, became heirs-apparent. After the 
restoration of the Bourbons, the ex-queen Hortense, 
mother of Louis Napoleon, went into exile, carrying 
with her her two sons, Napoleon Louis and Louis 
Napoleon. Under the name of the Duchess de 
Saint-Leu she took up her’ residence first at 
Geneva, and afterwards in Baden and Augsburg, 
and finally in the Castle of Ahrenenberg, by the Lake 
of Constance, where she died. 

Louis Napoleon received his early education in 
the Castle of Ahrenenberg, on the shores of Lake 
Constance, under the supervision of his mother, 
from the Abbé Bertrand and M. Phillippe Le Bas, 
and it is said that he proved anything but a sloth- 
ful pupil; he was afterwards placed in the grammar- 
school at Augsburg, where he displayed quite a pas- 
sion for history and the exact sciences. His fond- 
ness for athletic exercises was equally conspicuous. 
He was one of the best fencers, riders, and swimmers 
in oe = —— me er ee his — 
and aptitude for mili strategy, especially in ar- 
tillery and engineering, wree first developed. He 
studied military science at Thun, under the direction 








of General Dufour, and he even served for some 
time as a Yolunteer at the federal camp at that 
place, and at a later period in his life wrote a 
*Manual d'Artillerie,” |to a great extent on 
his experimental training at tis time. 

In 1830 Queen Hortense yuitted Switzerland for 
Italy, where she jvined the other members of the 
Bonaparte family, »n’i in the same year an insurrec- 
tion broke out at Carbonari, in the Pontifical States, 
in which Louis Napoleon and his brother took part, 
The struggle, however, proved an abortive one ; the 
Papal troops, aided by France and Austria, ulti- 
matel gained th , and the young Bonapartes 
were ished from the soil of Italy. The elder 
brother did not long survive the disappointment ; he 
died of fever in 1831. Louis Napoleon himself nar. 
rowly escaped the Austrians at Ancona, where he, 
too, fell dangerously ill. Hortense and her son now 
fled to Cannes, the same place from which the First 
Napoleon, 17 before, had commenced his tri- 
umphant march to Paris after his return from Elba, 
After a short sojourn in England they returned — 
to Switzerland, where the Prince was admitted to 
the rights of citizenship by the Canton of Thur- 
govia, within which Ahrenen is situated. 

The death of the Duke of Reichstadt, Napoleon’s 
son, on the 22nd of July, 1832, made Louis Napo- 
leon the next heir in the order of Imperial succes- 
sion, but though his ambition might have been stimu- 
lated by the event there seemed little prospect at this 
epoch of his ever wearing the Imperial mantle, He 
therefore turned his attention to study and litera- 
ture. His “Political Reveries,” “A Project of 
a Constitution,” “ Political and Military Considera- 
tions on Switzerland,” and the ‘Manual of Artil. 
lery,”’ were published between 1832 and 1836. 

a 1836, as the French nation gave no signs of its 
intention of recalling him to its bosom, he en- 
deayoured to raise an insurrection at Strasburg 
against the throne of Louis Philippe. It is not too 
much to say that the Government of Louis Philippe 
had made itself most distasteful to the French 
people, and that the feelings of hope which had 

elped to seat the Duke of Orleans on the throne of 
France had been thoroughly disappointed. The 
noblest minds in France saw their hopes and expeo- 
tations not only disappointed but warred st. 
The suffrage was a mockery, the number of electors 
throughout the entire kingdom being only about a 
quarter of a million. By the creation of petty offices 
beyond all number, and by a profligate waste of 
money, the Court might be said to have carried these 
votes in its pocket, and the “ national will” was a 
nullity, for there was no means of testing it or ascer- 
taining it. The Prince knew all this, and was re- 
solved to turn his knowledge to account; although 
it is generally admitted that his p ings were 
rash and i iderate—perilous they certainly 
were. After spending a day or two in concerting 
measures with a few friends he set out from Ahre- 
nenberg for Baden-Baden, ostensibly for pleasure, 
but fully resolved, as he himself tells, to elevate 
again the Imperial Eagle, or to fall a victim to his 
political belief, which was that the cause of Napo- 
leonism was the only civilizing cause in Europe. 

On the28th of October Louis Napoleon appeared at 
Strasburg, and shortly afterwards, accompanied by 
about a dozen officers, he presented himself at the 
head-quarters of the 10th Regiment of Artillery, the 
same in which the great Napoleon had served as 
captain many years before. One of the officers 
who accompanied him had brought an eagle—tho 
“symbol of military I eo ”; this they displayed 
before the soldiers, and in a few words the Prince 
called on them to follow his standard, They ac- 
cepted the: omen and obeyed his call. All would 
have gone on but for an untoward accident, 
the arrival of a certain general officer, who called 
out to them that they were being deceived, and that 
he who called on them in the name of the Great 
Napoleon was not that Napoleon’s nephew, nor @ 
Bonaparte, but an impostor. A lieutenant seized 
the Prince, and that act dispersed the illusions of 
Napoleonism. The artillery corps hesitated, and 
in such moments hesitation is defeat. Although 
another artillery corps (the third) soon arrived on 
the spot to support the movement, when it became 
known that the Prince was a prisoner his partisans 
dispersed, and each one looked to his personal safety. 
The majority were made prisoners, but some escaped, 
amongst whom was M. de Persigny. 

Taken to Paris Napoleon was accused of treason, 
and without even a privil of a trial was pro- 
nounced guilty, and ordered to be “deported” to 
America, as in the opinion of Louis — his 
presence in Europe was @ constant source of alarm 
to the Court of the Tuileries. He vainly protested 
against his sentence, entreating to be allowed to re- 
main in France and to stand his trial side by side 
with those of his friends who had taken part in the 
affair at Strasburg. He was seized and shipped off 
to America, where he spent the chief portion of his 
time in rendering himself acquainted with eet ar 
tical working of the Republican system of the nited 
States. Napoleon did not remain long in America, 
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for his mother having written to say that she was 
dangerously ill he set the government of Louis 
Philippe at defiance, and returned to Europe in Sep- 
tember, 1837—in the hope (as he himself says) of 
being “ allowed to close his mother’s dying eyes.” 
Happily he came bach in time to perform this last 
sad office of filial duty, for Queen Hortense lived till 
the following month, when she breathed her last 
amid the regrets of all who had known her when, in 
the flower of her life, she graced the Courts of the 
Hague andthe Tuileries. 

The Prince continued to reside in Switzerland till 
1838, when the French Government felt somewhat 
uneasy at his S peonanes there, and Count Molé di- 
rected M. de Montebello, the French envoy, to de- 
mand his expulsion by the Swiss Government, and 
to ask for his passport in case of refusal. This de- 
mand ab rise to considerable excitement in Swit- 
zerland. The Federation, and the Canton of Thur- 
govia in particular, were inclined to risk everything 
tather than sacrifice a citizen, for the Prince’s posi- 
tion in the Swiss army entitled him to all the 

rivileges of citizenship. A French army of 

rom 25,000 to 30,000 men was concentrated on the 
French frontier, when Prince Louis publicly an- 
nounced that he would leave Switzerland, his 
adopted country, in order to spare it the horrors of 
aninvasion. He left Switzerland and came to Lon- 
don, where he mingled in the social life of the people 
and was hospitably received by several members of 
the aristocracy. It was here that he wrote his 
principal work, “ Des Idées Napoléoniennes.” It 
obtained considerable popularity among a certain 
class of French Liberals, passing through several 
editions and being translated into many foreign lan- 
guages. 

On August 6th, 1840, with but little preparation 
and concerted action, and attended only by Count 
Montholon and General Voisson and a few faithful 
adherents, Louis Napoleon ventured upon an enter- 
prize which ended more disastrously than the insur- 
rection at Strasburg—nothing less than a hostile 
invasion of France. He hired a small steamer, the 
“City of Edinburgh,” and, crossing over to Boulogne 
from the English coast, landed with his small band 
of followers on the shores of France, and marched 
at once through the town to the guard-house, shout- 
ing the well-remembered cry of “ Vive l’Empéreur |” 
and distributing a few copies of a printed proclama- 
tion announcing a change in the government. The 
soldiers were called upon to join the Prince’s stan- 


dard; but a doubt having been raised as to the 
identity of the newly landed stranger with the 
nephew of the Great ay any Aen was the case at 


Strasburg—the main body of the soldiers, with their 
officers, refused to follow his lead. The Prince 
therefore retreated toward the Column of Napoleon, 
and there planted the Imperial flag. He soon found 
himself all but hemmed in by the soldiers and gen- 
darmes, and therefore thought it prudent to attempt 
beating another retreat. It was, however, too late 
to make good his escape to the boat from which he 
had landed ; accordingly, without much difficulty, 
the Prince and his comrades were taken prisoners 
and hurriedly conveyed to Paris. 

Louis Phillipe would notallow this second blow 
at his power to pasa unheeded, and the invaders 
were ordered to be brought to trial on a charge of 
high treason before the Chamber of Peers. The 
prosecution of the Prince and his friends was con- 
ducted ina harsh and severe manner by the law 
officers of the government, who were resolved to 
resort to every means in order to ensure a convic- 
tion. The Prince was defended by M. Berryer, and 
when called on for his defence he avowed that he, 
and he alone, was responsible for the abortive effort 
which he had made to ascertain the will of the 
French people with respect to the Empire, and to 
give them an opportunity of replying to the ques- 
tion: “Republic or Monarchy? the Empire or a 
Monarchy ?” and of recovering for France her lost 
place in the scale of European nations, Nothiith- 
standing M.Berryer’s eloquence in pleading the cause 
of the Prince, is a!most needless to say that he 
and his companions were found guilty. Count 
Montholon was sentenced to 20 years’ imprison- 
ment ; a young officer, who had responded to Napo- 
leon’s call, to transportation ; whilst the Prince him- 
eelf was doomed to imprisonment for life, the Chateau 
of Ham, in Picardy, being fixed upon as tho place of 
his incarceration. During his hours of seclusion he 
applied himself to reading and writing. Several of 
cis minor works were composed in prison—viz., 

Aux Manes de l’Empéreur,”’ “ Note sur les Amorces 
Fulminantes et sur les Attelages,” “Fragments 
Historiques”—in which he explained the cause of 
the fall of the Stuarts— Analyse de la Question 
Suisse,” “ Réponse a M. de Lamartine,” ‘ Extinc- 
tion du Paupérisme’”’?. —in which he advocated the 
establishment of colonies on the waste lands of 
France, with capital provided by the state, as a 
means of getting rid of pauperism. He also wrote 
several political articles for the Opposition news- 
papers, and contributed to the ‘ Dictionary of Con- 
versation,”’ 





He remained a prisoner in Ham till the beginning 
of 1846. At this time his father became ill in Italy, 
and intimated a wish toseehis son. Louis Napeleon 
wrote to the government asking the favour of being 

itted to see his father, giving his that 
would return to prison when called on. His 
request having been refused, he and his friends in 
prison put their heads together in order to contrived 
some means of escape. The plan was agreed upon, 
and on the 25th of May carried out with entire 
success. The prisoner of Ham left the prison in 
the disguise of a workman, and passed unchallenged 
through files of troops and guards with a plank 
on his shoulder. The fugitive escaped into Belgium 
and thence to London. For Dr. Conneau, who con- 
trived the means of escape, the Prince felt the 
strongest regard, and through all the vicissitudes of 
the Prince’s career he remained his intimate friend 
no less. than his private physician. 

The Revolution of 1 was the event which 
opened to the Prince the road by which he was en- 
abled to reach the goal of his ambition. When its 
success was established Louis Napoleon repaired to 
Paris, and offered his support to the Provisional 
Government. He did not come forward as a candi- 
date at the general election for candidates to the 
Constitutional Assembly, but at the partial elec- 
tions which took place in June, 1848, he was elected 
for four gs ee per including Paris, 

Events followed with startling rapidity. The 
Parisians rose against the government of their own 
creation. Cavaignac was named Dictator by the 
terrified Assembly, and suppressed the insurrection 
in blood. But the foundations of society were once 
more shaken to their basis. Cavaignac being in- 
vested only with provisional powers, an appeal to 
the nation by means of universal suffrage was made 
to ascertain who should be the new President of 
the Republic. There were but two competitors, 
Cavaignac and Louis Napoleon, but the result 
showed that the former had no chance whatever, 
and on the 10th of Dec., 1848, the Prince was elected 
President of the Republic for five years by what 
may be regarded as a unanimous expression of the 
popular will. The years that followed were years of 
great internal disquiet. Partial riots, constant 
squabbles between the Chamber and the President, 
at length merged into open warfare. The Assembly 
struck the first blow by the law of May 31, 1851, 
modifying and restricting universal suffrage, and a 
few months later by the famous “ proposition des 
questewrs.”’ 

On the 2nd December, 1851, Louis Napoleon re- 
taliated on the Assembly by arresting the leading 
members in their beds, and dispersing the rest at 
the bayonet’s point when they attempted to meet, 
They were all temporarily kept in close confine- 
ment. At the same time the Assembly was dis- 
solved, and a decree was issued by which Louis 
Napoleon proclaimed himself Dictator. The news- 
papers were also suppressed, and the few that were 
still allowed to be published obtained the privilege 
on condition of the most stringent censorship. To 
support these violent measures, and to prevent the 
Parisian workmen from resorting to their usual 
habit of throwing up barricades, several regiments 
upon whom he could depend were marched into the 
streets, with orders to suppress on the instant the 
slightest sign of insubordination, They obeyed their 
instructions, Some blood was shed on that day, and 
many persons obnoxious to the government were 
shot or deported to the French penal settlements in 
Cayenne. »j 

Paris being thus subdued, the rest of hig) work 
was easy. His power was acceptable rather than 
otherwise to the people of the provinces, who cared 
little or nothing about the means by which he ar- 
rived at it; and the new vote, which was taken by 
universal suffrage, that he should be made Presi- 
dent of the Republic for ten years, was carried by 
such an overwhelming number that he and his asso- 
ciates were convinced they had been too modest in 
their demands, and in a year from the suppression 
of the Legislative Chamber a vote of five millions of 
the French people proclaimed the restoration of the 
I'rench Empire, and the installation of Louis Napo- 
leon as the new Emperor. 

From this epoch the reign of Napoleon III, really 
commences. Pour years after he landed in France 
as a Deputy he corresponded with crowned heads 
as Napoleon III., and began a reign memorable in 
French history for a host of brilliant successes. As 
it was fitiing for the re-founder of a dynasty to do, 
he was scarcely settled on the: throne when he 
thought of perpetuating his line, and in January, 
1853, it was formally announced that his intention 
was to wed Mademoiselle de Montijo, Countess of 
Teba—a Spanish lady said to have Scotch blood in 
her veins, whose beauty and grace are familiar to 
all who have seen or heard of the Empress Eugénie. 
On the 29th and 30th of January the marriage, 
which caused considerable interest throughout 
Europe from its apparently romantic character, was 
celebrated, and from that event flowed perhaps a 
greater concern on the part of the Imperial Govern- 





ment for the affairs of the Roman Catholic Charch 
than would have been the case but for the influence 
of the devout and perhaps even somewhat enthusi- 
astic Empress. Not for more than three years, how- 
ever, was there issue from the union; but in March, 
1856, only a few days before the conclusion of the 
treaty which ended the Russian War, a boy was 
born, who as Prince Imperial now pursues his stu- 
dies at the Woolwich Royal Military Academy. 

The main facts of Napoleon’s twenty years of Im- 
perial power are familiar to the present generation. 
‘“* The empire,” he said, “is peace,” but within two 
years of the declaration a war broke out which 
threatened to be European. The Emperor of the 
French had a difference with the Czar pespocting 
the Holy Places, and the dispute was so conducte 
that in 1854 Napoleon IIL, with England for an 
ally, was waging war for the defence of the Sultan: 
The French Emperor reaped the greater share of 
the glory, but the war did more for him—it affirmed 
his — at home and abroad. He had visited 
England—Quoeen Victoria had ‘visited him j he be- 
came a Knight of the Garter; opposition was stilled ; 
peace was negotiated in Paris, and France capti- 
vated by the dawning glories of a new Napoleon. To 
none of the great national and international convul- 
sions which have distinguished the past half-gene- 
ration since the Treaty of Paris in 1856 was the 
Emperor Napoleon a stranger. ‘ 

The Crimean War had brought Italy into the fore- 
ground, and enabled him to carry out the Imperial 
policy of humbling the House of Austria. He had 
taken up the Papal cause, and occupied Rome as a 
protector of the Holy See; but ho was not disposed 
to show any consideration for the perye which, after 
1815, obtained the reversion of Italy, Orsini at- 
tempted his life and went to the scaffold. The autumn 
of 1858 was big with rumours of coming conflict. On 
the 1st of January, 1859, the Emperor broke the s pell 
of suspense by intimating hia dissatisfaction to the 
Austrian ambassador. 

Negotiations dragged through five months, and then 
war became inevitable. The French army descended 
on Italy with great promptitude. Victor followed 
victory—Montebello, Palestro, Magenta,Marignano, 
Solferino. Brought face to face with the Quadrila- 
teral, and fearing that Prussia might join in the 
fray, Napoleon suddenly made peace, and Lombardy 
passed into the hands of Victor Emmanuel, as a pre- 
sent from the French Emperor. Italy became 
united, and Napoleon claimed the price secretly ne- 
gotiated for his assistance—Nice and Savoy. Tho 
Frenelf held Rome until a later period. When they 
gave it up Garibaldi made a fresh onset ; De Failly 
defeated him at Mentana, and the Roman occupa- 
tion did not terminate until 1870, when every French 
soldier was required to fight Germany. 

In the interval between the Italian and the Austro- 
Prussian wars he entered on an adventurous policy 
in America. He allied himself with the Clerical 
party. He placed the Austrian Arch-duke Maximi- 
lian on the Mexican throne, only for the ill-fated 
man to meet his death at Queretaro. During this 
contest the United States were torn by civil war. 
The Emperor asked England to intervene on behalf 
of the Confederates, whose success was held essen- 
tial to the safety of the Mexican venture. England 
declined, and 80 soon'as the French Government 
had triumphed the French found it expedient to quit 
the land of Montezuma. Indeed, none of Napoleon’s 
foreign projects prospered, except the expedition to 
China, where, with English allies, his soldiers, under 
General Montauban, now Count Palikao, captured 
Pekin, and sacked the Summer Palace. In Europe 
his policy after 1859 was irresolutely pacific. He 
did not join the Danes. He looked on during the 
first part of the war of 1866; he suffered ‘an hour 
of anguish”’ on learning that Austrian power had 
collapsed on the field of Sadowa, but he had the sa- 
tisfaction of receiving Venice from Austria, in order 
to hand oer the city and the Terra Firma, includ- 
ing the Quadrilateral, to Italy. 

The Revolution in Spain left the throne of that 
country vacant, and the proposition to fill it with 
Leopold, Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, ' 
member of the Royal House of Prussia, was so dis- 
pleasing to the Emperor Napoleon and to a ma- 
jority of the French people that it had to be with- 
drawn. War was however proclaimed against Prus- 
sia on July 15th, 1870.' The events of that war are 
too recent and too vivid for recapitulation. Suflice 
it to say that the Emperor, having made the Em- 
press Regent, left Paris for Metz on the 28th of 
July, assumed the command of the army, and sent 
for the Prince Imperial to receive the “ baptism of 
fire’ on the occasion of the shelling of Saarbruck. 
But the’ Prussian victory of Woerth, followed in 
rapid succession by those of Forbach, Gravelotte, 
etc., the capture of the French armies in, Sedan and 
Metz, and the surrender of Napoleon himself as a 
prisoner of war, revealed to, the world that the cause 
of tlie Empire was a wreck. The Constitutional Mini- 
stry disappeared in August, and on the 4th of Sep- 
tember following the Regency fled from Paris, and 
thus ended the political existence of Napoleon LI, 
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After a brief season of captivity at Wilhelmshohe 
Napoleon onee more teok refuge in England, and re- 
tired to Camden House, Chislehurst, where on the 
morning of Jantary 10 heexpired from general pros- 
tration of the vital powers, after having undergone 
two operations for the alleviation of the pamful 
disease which had attended the last few years of 
his life. His death does not seem likely at present 
to influence in any way the position of political af- 
fairs, but it is reasonable to suppose that the time 
will come when the ashes of the third Napoleon— 
like those. of the first—will find their last resting- 
place om French soil. 


GLIMPSES OF SOCIETY. 
are Nawenee 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
: “ Wein, Edward—you are pulling through bravely 
see!” 
These wortls were addressed to Edward Zane, in 
& pleasant tone by Mr. Evarts as. he entered the sit~ 





he was helping the dogs'to keep the burglars out, and 
then they killed the dogs with clubs. We were all 


) woke up, and the old gentleman got one of the guus, 


but they were in the house by ‘this time, and they 
knocked him down, ‘and he is dead, Taut afraid, by 
this time, and the old lady too, for she is feeble at the 
best. Thenthey tied’ and gagged me and robbed the 
house, and after that went-away, carrying off the little 
girl with them.” 

“Did you see the men?” 


like Trishmen.” c 

‘* How long since was this?” asked Mr. Evarts. 

“Tthappened last night, sir, while the storm was 
at its height. as oe saw the bodies of the 
gardener and the dead dogs in the yard at sagilghty 
and gave the alarm. Then they éntered the. house, 
found me gagged and fied, the old man weltering in 
his blood, the old lady in a faint, and the house ran- 
sacked from top to bottom. I leit the police there 
and hurried here to tell you, sir.” 

“T will go down there famediately,” said Mr. 


ting-room, where Anna and her husband were | Evarts. 


oa side by side on the sofa—the former reading 
to him. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Zane, * It has beena hard struggle, 
bat the worst is over. I am now satisfied that any 
man can leave off using liquor if he has only firm- 
ness and manhood. And with such a dear nurse as 
I have had it has been: less dificalt than it would 
be otherwise. When I craved—oh, you know not how 
terrible the ers was, no one ean till they feel it— 
for drink, aud prayed her to get me justa few drops 
of brandy, 98’ broaght me cool lemonade or warm 
coffee, or some of the medicine the doctor prescribed, 
and with soothing words and loving kisses begged 
me to bear the soffering for her sake. It would soon 

saway, Ob, sir—she bas been more'than a min- 
leteriug gel to me.” 

‘‘Iam glad you think so, Edward. It wifl canse 
you hereafter to be tender of her 7 a It will 
strengthen ~ fu your good resolutions.” 

“Tt will indeed, sir; ‘and I thank you from my 
heart for your forbearance. It has been more than I 
deserved.” 

“Edward, we will not spéak of that. I have con- 
sidered the health and happiness of my child more 
than all else. She loves you devotedly, and love is 
like life toher. There are some natures so organ- 
ized that they could not endure the destruction of 
hopes formed, principles settled. She ig:,one of 
that kind. When. she ceases to love you she will die !” 

“ And when agnin I cease to deserve her love may 
I die!’’ said Edward Zane so earnestly that his sin- 
cerity could net be doubted. 

* Now let.us talk of other matters,” said Mr. Evarts, 
“I must not stay long to-day. I have too long ne- 
glected my own business, and must get at it again. 
That fellow Bludge bas kept away since Mary gave 
him her wiud on hie cheek” 

“ Yes, sir. Noone from that quarter has troubled 
us since, or sought any imterview, I shall send my 
resignation to the club by letter. Iwill not even 
trust myself there in person.” 

“ And your yaeht ?” 

“T will advertize and sell at the first offer. I will 
not go where I cannot carry Anna. As my wifeshe 
has a right to be and should be my constant com- 
ve fe 

“ Again are right, my boy. 
never 80 dase beter wor 

“ Any man’s head will be clear, sir, if he keeps 
drink out of it.” 

**T believe you, Edward. . Even I feel better for 
having left off my sinrple glass of ale or wine at lunch. 
It is but a small sacrifice to insure so great a reward. 
Ah—what is the matter, Mary ?” 

The entrance of Mary with an alarmed look on her 
face caused this inquiry to fall from Mr, Evarts. 

“ Oh, sir, a woman is downstairs, sir to see you, 
and she’s most dead with fear, and so faint. I gave 
her water to drink and came up to tell you.” 

* Do you mean Mrs. Heartwell ?” 

“ Yos, sir—that’s the old lady, and a nice one she 
. rs h here, quickly, Mary. HF 

“Bring her up e, g ° eaven 
grant nothing has happened to the old people or their 
eweet grandchild.” 

Mary hurried owt, and came back in afew moments 
with Mrs. Heartwell. 

The old lady seemed scarcely able to stand, and 
was helped into a chair by Mrs. Zane, who sprang to 
her aid. 

The face of the old lady was whiteas ff from a long 
illuess, and she trembled from excitement. 

“ What is the matter, Mrs, Heartwell—what is the 
matter, my good friend?” asked the merchant, 

“Oh, sir, there has been murder and robbery down 
at the cottage.” 

“Murder and robbery?” gasped Mr. Evarts. 

“Yes, sitr—the old gardener was shot dead while 


Your head was 


v 
— I not go with you, sir?” asked Edward 
ne. 

“No, my dear boy, no—you are not well enough, 
I would mther a would stay bere. Anna, dear, 
take care .-~ Mrs. Heartwell. You had better 

it her to and send forthe doctor. This terri- 

e shock has quite overeome her,” said. Mr. Evarts 
as he turned to leave the room. 

“So it has—see, she’s fainting, ma’am,” cried Mary, 
springing forward to keep the old lady from falling 
to the floor, 

“T will help Mary to get ker to a toom and to 
bed, dear Edward,” said Mrs. Zane. “Lie down till 
I come back. As secon as we get her to bed Mary 
will run for « dootor.’’ be 

“Do not over-exert yourself, my datling,” said 
Zane, anxiously. 

“T will not—do not fear forme. Remain quiet and 
I will soon be by your side again.” 

The brave, true little woman hurried away now, 
following Mary, who had taken Mrs. Heartwell up 
im her strong arms, and was carrying her to a bed. 
room in the next storey of the house. 

A minute after Mary came hurrying down, 

“ How is the old lady ?” asked Mr. Zane. 

“I don't know, sit—I’m to hurry and bring the 
doctor,” cried Mary as she rushed out of the room. 

The girl was gone in a moment, and Zane took up 
the book which his wife had laid down when her 
father came in. 

Hearing a step in the room he looked up and saw 
Count Volchini with an open letter in his hand ad- 
vancing toward him! 

“ You here, sir 7?” said Edward Zane, trembling 
with vexation wher he saw Count Volchini stand. 
ing before him. “I had given orders to admit noone 
while I was ill,” 

“T neither know nor care what orders you gave— 
the door was and I entered, for, bearing a mes- 
ange Gals @: ohana Sina inclination .to 
stand on ceremony.” 

“Great Heaven! « dying woman! What do you 
mean ?”’ 

“ That when she placed this letter ‘in my hand to 
deliver to you and these jewels, all your presents to 
her, Stella Hayden swallowed the poison she bad al- 
ready prepared, She said take him that letter and 
his jewels, and say that I died for him.” 

“Gh, Heaven, pity me! What can I do? She will 
die for me. She scorus my gifts, but will die for 
me!” 

“ Yes, the loveliest and most unfortunate of wo- 
men. 

“Mercy! What can I do? Are you sure she has 
taken a fatal dranght?” 

“ I saw her drink it, even as I held this letter and 
package in my hand.” 

“ Why did you not restrain her?” cried Zane, in 
agony. “Qh, it is cruel, cruel for her thus te perish.” 

“ She was dying for you. It was not for me to re- 
strain her. She bade me gay all her property was 
willed to you.” 

“Oh, Heaven ! and I too rich to uged it! May there 
not yet be time to save her?” 

“* Physicians have powerful antidotes. It may le 
possible !” 

“Oh, then, fly for the first and best physician you 
can find! Go ; thousands shall be yours if she is 
saved, She must not dice for me {”’ 

“ She will never take an antidote from tle hand of 
any physician. You might persuade her—no one 
else could.” 

“Oh, Heaven and earth! what shall Ido? If she 
dies I am her murderer!” 

“Tf she lives, you alone can save her.” 

“Then I will go. I will leave a note for my wife, 
who is out.” 





“TI would not delay an instant. Even a stay of 


“You, sir, their faces ‘were binék and they spoke 





one minute may decide ber fate. Go with me in the 
carriage which brovught:me.bere and you may be ix 
time 


Bdward Zane did not wnit to reflect. Herdid not 
panse ‘to think, Heatonce started from the room, 
and the count, with the jewels, followed him with 
a of exubtation on his face. 

minute later thecarriage, with closed windows 
and curtaine drawn, was driven fatiousty towar the 
residence of Stella Hayden. 

In it, weak and trembling and full of wild mis- 

, sat Wdward Zane, 

Iv it, exultant and strong in his belief of success in 
bringing’ that torn back into the peril from 
which he had so lately been rescuéd, sat the fieud Vol- 
chiul. 

It was but a little while, yet it seemed so long, be- 
fore thé carriage drew up before the well-known 
it, oe aa prox ear’ rye ‘a 

sprang from carriage, ru up the 
steps in advance of Volchiu and almost tore the 
bell-pull off in his haste for ce. 

James opened the doar, 

“T fear it’s too late for any good, sir, I sent for 
the doctor, and he is with her in the bondoir,” said 
the servant. 

Edward Zane kuew but too well where that chamber 
was, and he rushed with swift steps toward it. 

When he entered he saw her face white with 
agony, her eyes he thought already glazing over 


with the icy film:of d 

A white-haized old man, thedector, of course, stood 
by her side, urging her to. swallow an autidote which 
‘be held in bis hand, a goblet.of dark-coloured fluid, 
which he said would surely stay the hand of death. 

Edward Zane wus too much agitated to notice the 
sourd of the doctor’s vaice, or even yet he might have 
seen the snare laid for his fall. 

No. He had only eyes and ears for her. 

“Stela—pocr Stella?’ he groaned. 

“ Poor now—too poor to’ live since I have lost my 
Edward's love!” she moaned. 

“Oh, live for me-—for me, dear Stella,” he cried, 
and the tears chased each other down his vheeks in 
Sno aoeagei bei Oo ives | 8 a’ wild 

o—no—go er. love you and | wi 
die!” she moaned, 

“Give her the potion with your own hand,”’ suid 
the physician. “She wil! not live twenty miuutes 
longer if dhe does not take it. Offer to drink half— 
hamless to you, but half will save her.” 

“TI would take it were it the poison itself,” he 
cried. “Ob, Stella, if you will drink half I will drain 
the cu 

“ Te. me—to me?” she gasped. “The last time, 
my health.” 

“Humour her, She is becoming delirious, aad 
thinks you would drink wine with her. Say yes,and 
save her life,” enid the physician. 

“Yes, deatest, yes—if ‘you will drink half the con- 
tents of the goblet 1 will drain it to your health,” 
cried Zane. 

« Give—give it to me, denr Bdward,” she gasped. 

Volehini raised her head, the cup was handed to 
Zane, who placed it to her lips, ‘ 

“Love me when I’m gone,” she murmured, and 
she drank half the potion, Then she whispered 
“Drink, love, drink—it is my last request.” 

Edward Zane raised the goblet to bis lips, he 
draimed it—then as the fiery hit ran riot in his 
veins, as it thrilled him wildly from head to foot, he 
knew his pledge was broken. 

Yes—the force of alcohol can never be misunder- 
stood—like fire it leaves its brand on all it touches. 

“ Heaven forgive me,” he moaned, “ but that was 
liquor in that glass.” 

“You have saved her life, young man—be thank- 
ful. There was liquor fn the glass to conceal the 
nauseous taste of the most powerful antidote known 
to science. Look! her » od brighten—her pulse 
quickens—she will live—she will live.” 

“ And I—Lam dizzy—what is the matter?—I fee) 
so strange—I—I feel faint—oh, Stella !” 

The young man was indeed dizzy, reeling, and 
faint. The drink was too powerfal, drugged as it 
was, ae then condition, and im a few moments 

ess. 


“ Lay him down on my couch now!” said Stella 


But hurry now end have all ready to remove him on 
board the yaeht. ‘This house must be closed at onco 
entirely, for old Evarte will have it searehed. Wheo 
Edward Zane finds himself with me, in his own yacht, 
with his all-absorbing thirst for drink once more 
ae the drug he has swallowed, he is ours, 
soul an . 

“ Off as — as you py and have the 
yacht run down the river,” cried Volehini. 

The wig and beard fell from the doctor’s head, and 
Barnabas Bludge, in his own character, burried to 
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obey the directions of Volchini, while Edward Zane: 
senseless and helpless, lay on what he believed was 
Stella, Hayden’s death-bed, 

(Zo be continued.) 








FACETI2A. 


Arte girl wanting a fan, but not being able to 

remember’ tite.’ aid ‘she “‘warted'a thing to 
‘warmth off with.” 

‘A New YOr« paper proposes to send Mr. Stanle 
to discover the North Pole, ewt his 1ame.on it, ‘an 
the date of discovery, and bring’ it back with the 
stars and stripes floating from i 

FIGURE OF SPEECH. 

Clara: “ Pretty figurethat, Mr. Jones, isit not?” 

Jones (who has his eye on Miss y? © Oh 
jolly i—but such a/doosid attenuated back, ; 
— Fyn. 


A Woman's Apvice-~An Indiana woman, just 
divorced, has written a letter of advice to her sex, 
in which she‘says: “I would say to young girle not 
to marry young, and when you are m live at 
least fifty miles from your husbamd’s relatives.” 

; * CACKLE,” 

Youth: ‘“This is the sort of weather that’s so 
good for ducks, eh, Jones?” 

Farmer: “ Ees—by.t’ould sayin’, "tis, maister— 
an’ same roole makes it useful to, gease.’’—Fun. 

‘Oh, 1 k hore, Me. Osiepia! I bonght these 

‘ , loo y 5 
beots here only a week ago, and they are beginning 
to crack already!” 


“Ah, miss, perhaps yon have been walking in | it, 


them! Our boots are intended for carriage people, 
you know |”—»Punch. 
OUR THRATRICALS. 

Brown (rehearsing his part as the “Vicomte de 
Cherisac ’’): “ Yas, Marie, I’ve fondly loved ye.” 
(Sobs dramatically.) “’Ziswell, but no v4 

Housemaid (to cook owtside the door): “ Lawks, 
‘Lizbeth, ain’t master a givin’ it to mi — 
Punch. : 

aoa roel aoe eomniena me? 
who were engaged in ion ave, it 

been announced, to receive the India Medal of 
1854, with a clasp for Looshai. None but the brava 
deserve the'fair. Clasp is equivalent to Buckle. If 
that clasp which those gallant fellows have espe- 
cially merited could be conferred upon them, that 
would be something——Puneh. 
“a CONTINTED MIND,” . 

Tirence (Bricklayer’s Labourer, acclimatiased, to 
Paddy [just.arrived) from Oork): “ Sell yer pig an’ 
fournichure, an’ come over wid Biddy to this blissed 
country, I get-t’ree and t’ripence a day for carr’in’” 
bricks up a ladder, an’ be Jabers thera’s a poor 
gril sp at the top doin’ all the work for me!!”— 

ci 


Bar OnE.—It is mentioned by the Lancet that a 
_ has applied to the »--~chers of the Inns of Court 
with the:intention of ke» :g¢terms for the bar. We 
fear if this bar-maid is successful, the celebrated 
speech of the Solicitor General will be eclipsed—for 
length, not breadth —and that the lady advocate 
will give nobody any peace till she has won her silk 
gown.—Fun, 

Catr Stockings.“ What would you charge to 
knit me a pair of stockingssuchas these?” inquired 
a foppish young fellow of a lady who was knittmg a 
thick, warm pair of woollen stockings for winter. 
“Would you have socks or stockings ?” inquired 
the lady. ‘‘I want them to come up all over the 
calf,” replied the inquirer. “In that case it would 
take some time to estimate; I have never knitted 
stockings te cover one’s whole body.” 

BXxcHANGE oF BurrrE.—We rejoice to see, from 
the Irish Agricultural that the Green Isle 
sent us 116,501 fizkins of batter last year, against 
48,592 the year before, Letus set-off the butter of 
her farmers against the bittermess of her “Na- 
tional” editors, agitators, andhome-rulers, Onthe 
other hand, after reading Freude’s “ English in Ire- 
land,” ene cannot say that England has this year 
sent Ireland any extra quantity of bufter—in that 
consignment atall events.—Puneh. 

BONE OF HIS BONE, 

_ An anxious mother consults us as to the indisposi- 
tion of her son, who is evidently suffering from the 
deepest depression, although the fact that he is en- 
gaged to the girl of Lis heart might be expected to 
have had an Be nye to ect on his-spirits. We 
can only refer the lady te Dr. Carpenter's “ Zoslogy,’’ 
W will find the following passage : 

Leve-birds are found iv *eth Continents; they are re- 
markable for having no furcula. 

Let an anxious mother be comforted—hber son has 
become a love-bird, and consequently is without a 
merry-thought—Fun. 

TALLY OH !—We are very glad to see that an in- 
fuential meeting has been held at Stalybridge, with 


@ view to instituting a Parliamentary inquiry into 
the practices of tallymen. ‘Thete can be but one re- 
sult of the inquiry—legislation which will render it 
penal for these sharks to give credit to working 
men’s wives without a written acknowledgment of 
the debt by the husband. This would effectuall 
extinguish the trade of the plausible who call 
when the bread-wimer is away at his work and 
persuade the silly women to buy their trash: on 
credit at an exovhttant price, and who after they 
have extorted from the woman’s fears more than the 
goods are worth send the h to prison as a 
sort of extra usufruct. We shall be glad to see the 
@ogs of the law sent after these sly foxes with a 
* Yoicks, tally oh !”—Fun. 

Dopw’r Wanr His Norzs.-—A story is told of a 
Chicago dry goods salesman who has the reputation 
of being somewhatof a wag. He retently sold a 
bale of goods to # country customer, who was ex- 
pected to commit justifiable insolvency as soon as 
be had disposed ot his stock. As it! was tho cus- 
tomer's: intention to pay # small part of his ac- 

i hia 6 worthless, 
the salesman—so the story ded here a little 
and there a little to the price of the goods, so that 
when. the of some five hundred pounds’ 
worth been made, of which all but. fifty were 

id in eash, there was no sibility of the firm 

the notes go to a 


the 

sought the saleamam to. give hima present of some 
sort, and the salesman. i presented him a 
valuable red silk handkerchief. “‘ That won’t do,” 
said the customer ; “ give mea nice silk dress for 
my wife, or something of that sort.” “Can’t do 
it,” responded the salesman; “ but I'll tell you what 
Pil do—lI’li give you back-your notes.” “ No,” re- 

ied the customer; on; Pll take the - 


THE FRIENDS WHO SMILE NO MORE. 


Ivz seen you oft select. a flower 
To wear upon some festive day, 
That faded on the evening hour— 
Without « thought ‘twas thrown away. 
The flowers that deck a gay saloon 
We prize not when their bloom is o’er ; 
And do we not farget.as soon 
‘The once gay friends who smile no more ? 
The withered rose we soon replace 
With one as fair as that we lose ; 
And, won by some attractive face, 
As soon another friend we choose, 
But fleeting must that friendship prove 
And dearer ties we shall deplore, 
When we, like those we used to love, 
Know what itis tosmileno more. W.E. 


GEMS. 


TuE wicked Tive to eat ; the good eat to live. 

Srupy wisdom, and you will reap pleasure. 

Sin has a great many tools, but a falsehood isa 
handle which fits them all. 

INNOCENCE is as meek as a child, but often 

ightier than any giant. 

& that voluntarily continues in ignorance, is 
guilty of all the crimes which ignorance produces. 

Tux wrinkles of the heart are more indelible 
than those of the brow. 

SuBmMrr your sentiments with diffidence. A diec- 
tatorial style, though it may earry conviction, is 
always accompanied with disgust. 

Tue longer we live and the more we think the 
higher value we learn to put on the friendship and 
tenderness of parents and friends. 

ResTRain thy choler, hearken nrach, ‘and speak, 
little ;for the tongue is the instrament of the great- 
a and the greatest evil that is done in the 
worl 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Ants tw Hovusrs.—Mix a ays | oem of crystal 
of carbolic acid with an ounce of lavender water, or 
any perfume, and spri well on your shelves, and 
the ants will undo ba) die” An ocea- 
sional sprinkle will keep you free from the pests. 
The perfume is not necessary, but is used to cover 


| the unpleasant smell of the acid. 


wa dak "a Geepeoatal of Tait, sevenghel. of 
warm milk, a t, @ ‘a 
yeast, and flour enough to Ba TY nn Ey 
When very lightadda wore gy two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, and knead in flour until firm enongh 
toroll. Let it rise again, when very light roll 
out and cut in strips and braid it. Bake thirty 
minutes on buttered tins. . 
Lemon Pis.—Two lemons, four eggs, nine table- 





spoonsfule of white sugar; 


‘are not the master, aud he your 





grate the peel and: 


chop the lemon-fineyand stir it into the yolke and 

sugar; put it into your puff paste and bake it. 

While it is baking beat the whites of the eggs till 

they are stiff, and then add three tablespoonfuls of 

sugar. When the pie is done spread the beaten 

_— smoothly over the top and warm it ligitiy in 
@ oven, 








STATISTICS. 


Tue total amount of landed estates, etc., sold and 
registered atthe Estate Exchange for the past year 
has ‘been 9,901,2200., against 5,769,384. in the pre- 
vious year. The two largest sales were the Grim- 
stone-patk Estate, Yorkshire, and the Tring-park 
Estate in Herts, each: of which realized between 
200,0002. and 300,000. 

Sutprrne.—The official returns show an increase 
this year in the tonnage of vessels entered and 
cleared with cargoés ‘at ports in the United King- 
dom from and‘to foreign countries and British pos- 
sessions. In the first three quarters of the year 1872 
the entries inward com 13,053,246 tons, being 
an increase of 1,032, tons dvér the corresponding 
period of last year; the shipping of British nation- 
ality conaprised’ 8,831, tons, an increase of 
720,787 tons, and the foreign amounted to4,221,784 
tons, being an increase of 311,676 tons. The olear- 
ances outwards in 1872 have reached 14,617,596 
tons, being an increase of 299;579 tons ; 10,293,800 
tons being of British nationality, and showing an 
increase of 163,262 tons, and 4,323,796 tons being 
foreign, ‘and showing un increase of £36,317 tons. 








MISCELLANEODS. 


Masowry Raw Map.-- Nameloc,” the champion 
member of secret.societies in Philadelphia, row be- 
longs ‘to 342 different lodges, circles, &c., and is the 


|| oustodian of 1;3877*sigus, grips, passworda, ete. 


A Pomitica, Curistmas Trex.—A political 
Christmas tree has been exhibited in Paria. It was 
a good-sized fir from the Vosges mountains, torn up. 
by the roots, with a quantity of the native soil of 
Alsace still clinging toit. Around this tree, richly 
Jaden with toys and bonbons, were congregated 
2,000children of Alsace and Lorraine exiles. M. Gath- 
betta and several other deputies were present. 

Tue WixspaDEeN TABLES — Wiesbaden gambling 
tables had a splendid financial year. After paying 
ell = which are ep a tba a " 
including yearly tax of 200,000 ing to 
Prussian Government—the shareholders have re- 
evived interest.on their ca at the rate of 107 per 
cent. per annum. A nice little dividend this. 

New Raiway w Torxey.—A telegram from 
Constantinople announces that the Sultan has 
authorized aloan of 25,000,000/. sterling for the 
completion of the railways in European Turkey, and 
the extension of the Nicomedia jiue in Asia. The 
creation of these railways will be of so much im- 
portamees to England im connection with her East- 
ern possessions that there is no doubt the loan will 
be favourably received in this country. ; 

Minor Pexrs.—The following list contains the 
names of those peers who are minors, and the years 
in which they eome of .age:--1873,, Lord Manners, 
May 15, Lord Garvagh, June 2; 1874, Barl of On- 
slow ; 1875, Lord De Freyne; 1876, Lord Byton, 
Lord Hastmgs; 1878, Lord , Lord Windsor ; 
1879, Earl ; I ; 
1885, Lord Kenyon’; 1888, Lord Southampton; 1893, 
Marquis Camden. 

Menp&LssouN.—Mendelssolm the philosopher— 
grandfather of the great musical couposer—was, 
when a youth, clerk to avery rich but exceedin 
commonplace, in fact stupid, employer. One day 
an acquaintance commiserated the clever lad on 
his position, saying, “ What a pity it is that you 
olerk!”’ ‘“ Ohyany 
friend,” returned Mendelasohn, ‘‘do not say that. 
eee peng clerk, what on earth could I do with 
him 

How to Onocss a Wire.—We venture to give 
the following recipe for the selection of a wife : ‘A 
place for everything and everything in its , 
aaid an old. man to his daughter. “Select nota 
wife, my son, who will ever mp ape a broomstick,” 
The son was obedient to the on, “‘ Now,” said 
he, pleasantly, on a May day to one of his com- 
panions, “I appoint this broomstick to choose me a 
wife. The young lady who will not step over it 
shall have the offer of my hand.” They passed from 
the splendid saloon to the grove. Some tumbled 
over the broomstick, — ponerse over it. At 
length a g lady stooped and put it in its place. 
rae ge dr fulfilled She became the wife of 
an shacaied and wealthy young man, and he the 
husband of a prudent, industrious, and lovely wife. 
He brought a fortune to her and she knew how to 
saveona It ie not easy to decide which was under 
the greater obligations; both were rich, and eack 
enriched the other. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDEN TS. 


Lovixne Tom.—Handwriting not bad, but has evident 
sigus of carelessness. 

H. P. 8.—The last execution for attempted murder was 
that of Martin Doyle, at Chester, August 27th, 1862. 

S. T. P.—Gentlemen's visiting cards may be engraved 
at two shillings and ninepence per hundred, ; 

Mary C. —You will obtain full  pactipaings by applying 
‘at one of the hospitals. The Royal Maternity would per- 
haps best suit your purpose. 

A Vo.untary.—Protestantism is now fully tolerated in 
Spain. In March 28, 1869, the Eucharist was administered 
according to the Protestant rite in Madrid for the first 
time since the days of Philip the Second, 


8. E. H.—To preserve ginger : — Scald the young roots 
till they become tender, peel them, and place in cold 
water, frequently changing the water; then put in a thin 
syrup, and in a few days put into jays, and pour a rich 
syrup over them, 

An OxLp Susscrtner—To dye ivory red. 1. Dip the 
articles first in the tin mordant used in dyeing and then 
plunge into a hot decoction of Btazil wood—half a pound 
to a gallon of water. 2, Almost equally serviceable—to 
steep in red ink until sufficiently stained, 


Jxssig-—To remove ironmould from linen, Orxalic 
paid and hot water will remove ironmould, so also will 

® common sorrel bruised in a mortar and rubbed on 
the spots. In both cases the linen should be well washed 
after the application of the remedy. 


Po.itician. — Lord Palmerston (Henry John Temple, 
the third and last Viscount) died at Brockett Hall, 18th 
October, 1865. He was within two days of completing 
his eighty-first year, and had sat in the House since 
1806. He was buried with public honours in Westmin- 
ster Abbey on October 27th. 

Youre Duxe.—Yes. In 1852 the Prince of Augusten- 
burg, in consideration of a sum of 3,500,000 dollars, signed 
an act renouncing for himself and his family all right to 
the succession toany part of the Danish dominions. The 
Prussian plenipotentiary at Frankport who negotiated 
this renunciation was Herr Von Bismarck, since become 
so famous, 

JacoBitE,—To dye wood the colour of mahogany. 1. 
Boil half a pound of madder and two ounces of logwood 
chips in a gallon of water, and brush well over while hot, 
when dry go over the whole with pearlash solution, two 
drams to the quart. 2. Put two ounces of dragon's blood 
bruised into a quart of oil of turpentine; let the bottle 
stand in a warm place, shake frequently, and, when dis- 
solved, steep the work in the mixture, 


A Distressed Onz.—It is hard to advise you under 
your difficulty without a more complete knowledge of 
the circumstances. Manifestly you have in some sort 
implicated yourself with the in y, and there seems no 
ready way out of the dilemma of your own creating. In 
ali things strive to be as frank and honourable as pos- 
sible—resting assured that such a course is always ulti- 
mately the safest as well as the best. Tell her therefore 
of the change in your sentiments. Beyond this rather 
general advice we can for the present say nothing. 

A Maxiye (Gosport). — The sentiment of the verses is 
most creditable, and indicates a fine flow of human sym- 
pathy on your part. Here unfortunately our commenda- 
tion must cease. Asa literary composition the lines — 
to use the mildest languge—cannot be highly estimated. 
Not only are spelling and grammar set at naught, prime 
conditions surely in any composition, but the versifica- 
tion is all wrong. No account has been, taken. of the 
cadence of the accents, nor of the numeration of 
syllables, without the careful consideration of which two 
matters no rhymed poem can possibly be composed, Be- 
sides, the rhymes themselves are often wrong ; take for 
example the first two lines, and it is manifest to the ear 
that “rain "and “lanes” are invalid. The last lines of 
the poem give us “pain” to rhyme with “lanes,” We 
advise you to try again. 

Campsn Fort.—l, James Watt, mechanician, engineer, 
and man of science, famous as the improver and almost 
the inventor of the steam engine, was bora at Greenock, in 
Scotland, ou the 19th of January, 1736. Comparing his 
invention with the atmospheric engine of Newcomen, it 
must be admitted that it is not without justice that the 
popular voice has awarded him the name of inventor of 
the steam engine. Watt died at Heathfield, in Stafford- 
shire 25, August, 1819, in his 84th year. 2. The Romans 
caught the Britons architecture ; in which, however, the 

sritons appear to have made so little progress that they 

ere obliged to repair the wall between the Forth and 
yde with turf instead of stone, for want of workmen 

1.0 understood miasonry, The ancient Britous were not 





ignorant of the art of making. and dyeing cloth, oe 
understood also the use aud art of working sev 
metals, as tin, lead, and iron, even before the Roman ix- 
vasion — all these, however, in a somewhat rudimentary 
fashion; but long before the Norman Conquest the in- 
dustrial arts were fairly established in England. 
Wart Trier.—Dight denotes to di ordain, pre- 
his armour 


e, arene rate. ‘** But ere he co’ 
al him dight” occurs in Spenser, as we should put it, 
before he could put on his armour. In the sense of “ de- 
corate” it may probably be connected with the verb to 
bedeck, The passage you cite occurs in Milton's poem * Il 
Penseroso,”’ and means precisely a storied window richly 
adorned and decorated. A storied window is of course a 
window on which some person or persons are represented 
—an historic personage, or an historic scene. Almost 
every English church has its storied window in this very 
comprehensible sense, And hence Mr. Keble, in one of 
his sweetest, most serious productions called ‘* Church 
Windows,” says : 
“ And, ha gas } @ecedmeteg 
On yo. storied pane, etc.” 

This may explain. 

J. L.—All hair dyes are more or less injurious, as there 
is no dye, properly so called, which will touch the hair 
without at the same time affecting the skin of the head, 
The following is a receipt for turning gray or red hair to 
brown or black, producing its full effect in a few hours. 
Ingredients 1 Ib. of clean slacked lime ; 402. of lithage ; 
402. of chalk ; 2 oz. of white lead, and warm water. Mix 
all to a thick paste with the warm water immediatel 
before going to bed. If the hair be jong enone’ comb it 
well back to the top of the head, and while the paste is 
warm complete combing the hair in it: be careful to 
leave no part uncovered. After this take a towel, dip it 
in hot water, wring it out, and while warm bind it over 
the head so as to cover all the paste. Tie over the towel 
a large silk handerchief, and, what is better, a large 
piece of oil silk. This is to keep the paste from drying 
too rapidly. If black hair be desired do not clean off the 
paste till the next morning ; if light-brown, remove the 
covering in two hours. The paste may easily be removed 
by brushing, where black hair be the object, or after the 
two hours’ operation by moistening the and by using 
a fine comb, But the dye must be evenly applied, else the 
hair becomes mottled and irregular in colour—a terrible 
state of things, 


HEART TO HEART THROUGH FIRE. 


Oh ! human hearts, whose cry went forth 
Of bitter, fiery pain! \ 

Oh ! human hearts that heard that cry, 
And answered back again! 

No sense of former wrongs, no hate, 

' No envy, no self-will, 

Could stay these bounding hearts that met 

In one electric thrill! 


A stricken people's cry ‘for help 
Came from the prairie land, 

And quick a stream of succour flowed 
From every willing hand; 

The grain that Heaven abundantly 
Had blessed with woudrous yield, 

The fleecy eoverings of the flock, 
The fruit of many a field! 


The prudent and the generous one 
Each with the other vied ; 
The queen's — gift and widow’s mite 
Sped swiftly side by side ! t 
Unlike red war that, while it slays 
On one hand, on the other 
Plants seeds of hate or dark revenge 
In man against his brother, 


Can that be evil that brings forth 
The virtues manifold ? 

That purges out the earthly dross 
And leaves the finest gold ? 

Oh, leaping flames! oh, purging fire! 
Ye lay a city low ; 

But “ man’s humanity to man” 


Ye could not overthrow ! M. A. K. 


ADA, seventeen, tull, fair, blue eyes, and considered 
good looking, wouldlike to correspoud witha tradesman's 
son. 

Jutta, twenty, medium height, dark hair and eyes 
would like to correspond with a young man who is 
and dark ; one in the Royal Navy preferred. 

Exnma H., very loving, would make a good wife and fond 
of children. Respondent must be about twenty-two, good 
looking, and oue possessing a little money. 

Epitu, eighteen, tall, fair, loving, and domesticated. 
Respondent must me, fair complexion, and 
of a loving disposition. 

Fora, seventeen, fair,and considered pretty, would 
like to meet with a gentleman about twenty-three, ina 
good position, and loving. 

Eviza C., eighteen, dark hair and eyes, rather tall, and 
of a loving dispositi Respondent must be dark, of a 
loving disposition, and fond of home and children ; a me- 
chanic preferred. 

Beisy, twenty-three, tall, considered handsome, can 
cook well, and is fond of amusements. Respondent must 
be hg her own age, handsome, loving, and able to keep 
a wife. 

_Joun G. M., twenty-four, handsome, and loving, would 
like to correspond with a young lady who is loving, fond 
of home and children, and able to keep a home clean and 
comfortable ; a servant preferred, 

W. G., twenty-three, tall, dark complexion, and in the 
the Army. Respondent must be about nineteen, loving, 
domesticated, accomplished, able to sing, and could keep 
a home clean, 

Epwakrop, twenty-one, 5ft. 9in., light complexion, hand- 
some, and loving. Respondent must be about twenty, 
pretty, well educated, affectionate, and of a loving dis- 
position. 

Matt? F., twenty-three, tall, dark, good looking, and 
of a loving disposition. Respondent must be tall, good 
looking, affectionate, in a little business, and living near 
Derbyshire. 

4. W., twenty-three, medium height, light complexion, 





and fond of home. Respondent must be about twenty, 

podinm height, pretty, and fond of children ; a milliner 
referred. 

? Lizzie S., eighteen, medium height, considered pretty, 

loving, and domestica’ mdent must be loving, 

—— fond of home and children; a mechanio 

prefe 3 

Topsy, seventeen, good looking, ina good social position, 
Respondent nae = rete — tall, handomne, af. 

onate, ina an prospects ; a 
solicitor cote. 

Isapew M., 4ft, 9in., fair complexion, gray eyes, dark. 
brown hair, good figure, good tem: and would make 
a good wife. Respondent must , dark, and from 
twenty-eight to of age. 

Liy D., a dark, black hair and good 
tempered, and fond of home and children, w like to 
correspond with a young man not over twenty-five, tall, 
fair, and domesticated. 

Moon Raxse, twenty-two, 5ft. 8in., curly hair, bushy 
whiskers, and considered handsome, Respondent must 
be a lady about nineteen, who must be looking, mu- 
sical, and thoroughly domesticated. 

M. B., a cook, y-two, and would make a good wife. 
Respondent must be about twenty-five, dark whiskers 
ym gpa ame and fond of home; a mechanic pre- 


erred, 

Ons Wao Loves, nineteen, first-class profession, well 
connected, considered looking, and is of a loving 
disposition, Respondent must be about his own age, af- 
fectionate disposition, and fond of music, 

Sarau T., nineteen, tall, dark, brown hair and eyes, 
would like to correspond witha young man about twenty. 
three, tall, dark, loving, domesticated, and affectionate ; 
a tradesman pref: “ 

Bossy, twenty-one, tall, dark-brown hair, handsom 
and of an affectionate disposition, wishes to correspon 
with a young lady who is handsome, loving, domesti-« 
cated and fond of home and children, oO™ 

Laura, twenty-three, tall, fair, would makeia loving 
and affectionate wife. ndent must be tall, fair, effec. 
tionate, fond of home and children, and about twenty. 
three ; a mechanic preferred. : 

ALBERT Ty, twenty-seven, 5ft. 10in., handsome, light- 
brown hair, and in a good situation. Respondent must 
be about eighteen, looking, accomplished, domesti- 
cated, of an affectionate disposition, aud able to keep a 
home comfortable, 

O. D. V.,a widower, without encumbrance, middle ag 
medium height, dark complexion, good looking, g 
figure, very temperate, loving, and. fond of home. Re- 

jpondent must be respectable and an amiable woman, who 
would put a little capital to increase a good business, 


ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Nap is responded to by—‘Jessie,” a milliner, rather 
tall, fair blue eyes, light hair, would make a loving, and 
domestic wife. 

Anya by—" Edward,” twenty-three, tall, fair and good 
looking. 

Awniz by—* Happy Tim,” twenty-three, 5ft. 7in., fair 
complexion, and in the Royal Navy. 

. J. H. by—* E. E.,” twenty-four, fond of home and 
children, oar very affectionate. 

Nep by—“ Frances,” nineteen, fair, affectionate, can 
_play the piano and sing. 

‘Pep by—“‘ Kate,” eighteen, dark, is very fond of music 
and singing. 

Maurice D, by—*' Nell M.,” twenty-five, tall, and con- 
sidered a fine-looking girl, and is fully capable of making 
a home comfortable. ; 

Jack G. by—“ Lizzie C.,”" twenty-two, brown hair, blue 
eyes, fair complexion, would make a loving wife, and a 
domestic servaut. 

Liza by—‘‘ J. B.,” twenty, call, dark complexion, lov- 
ing, affectionate, fond of nome and children, and a car- 
riage builder. 

Teppy F. by—“ Lizzie C.,” eighteen, light-brown fair, 
blue eyes, handsome, loving, aud of an affectionate dispo- 
sition. 

Franx G, by—‘ Fanny G.,” nineteen, brunette, oe pe 
a disposition, affectionate, ladylike, and fond of 
music, 

Butr W. by—“ Liza,” twenty-two, tall, dark, good 
ss | peng domesticated, and would make a 

oving wife. 

Ricuarp K. by—“ Hettie,” twenty-one, tall, dark, con- 





preity nice loo , affectionate, and thoroughly domes- 
icated. 
Grorag 8. by—“ Lottie,” eight tably con- 





nected, has a loving, lively disposition, and is a Protes- 
tan 


CHESTER by—“ Florry,” twenty, medium height, con- 
sidered pretty, loving, affectionate, fond of home and 
children. 

Potty by—" Albany F. M.,” twenty-three, 5ft. 4in., 
considered good looking, future prospects good, gentle- 
manly, and would make a loving husband, 
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